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THE SALARIES OF THE TEACHERS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


ADDRESS IN PHILADELPHIA OF SUPT. WM. H. MAXWELL. 


BELIEVE it to be the duty of every 
teacher to advance the interest, ethical 
and material, of the profession to which 
he or she belongs. The recent history of 
this matter of salary in New York city 
affords both encouragement and enlight- 
ment to the teachers of all other cities. 
Any consideration of the professional 
standing of teachers in cities divides nat- 
urally into two main lines: First, the 
duty of the city towards the teachers; 
second, the duty of the teachers toward 
the city. The duty of the city toward 
the teachers may be summed up in the 
statement that it is the duty of the city to 
obtain the services of the best teachers 
available, and, when they have been ob- 
tained, to establish the conditions under 
which those teachers may do their best 
work. A 
The first duty of the city toward the 
teachers, I should say, is to provide ade- 
quate preparation, academic and profes- 
sional, for intending teachers. Second: 
I believe it to be the duty of a city to 
throw wide open its gates to the best 
teachers from all other parts of the coun- 
try. A city that does not bring new 
blood into its teaching force from the out- 
side is certain to perpetuate educational 
confusion and to sink deeper and deeper 
into educational ruts. 
Third, I believe it to be the duty of the 
city to provide such a system of appoint- 
ment and promotion as will not only deter 





able and self-respecting men and women 
from entering the profession, but will also 
encourage such men and women from all 
over the country to seek employment in 
your schools. This duty, I am sorry to 
learn, has not been performed by Phila- 
delphia. The omission to perform this 
duty is, to my thinking, Philadelphia’s 
most heinous municipal sin. I am deal- 
ing with facts, sustained in the courts by 
incontrovertible evidence. Three mem- 
bers of a ward school board in this city, 
together with the man who acted as go-be- 
tween, were a few weeks ago, as I readin 
the daily papers, convicted of extorting 
money from teachers in return for prom- 
ised positions in the public schools. 
Teachers testified in court that they had 
been made to understand that they could 
not be appointed unless they handed over 
money to politicians who controlled ward 
school boards. One teacher swore that 
out of a salary of $47 a month she had to 
pay $40 for three months for her election. 
This case, moreover, appears to be only 
an isolated one that came to light through 
the indiscretion of men who attempted to 
make money for themselves without turn- 
ing over a sufficient part of their ill- 
gotten gains to the political machine. 
Even where money is not exacted from 
appointees, I am informed that in the 
majority of districts appointments are 
dictated by the political bosses. Of all 
the disgraceful chapters in municipal 
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history of American cities this is to my 
thinking the worst. The world is wait- 
ing to see the honest men and women of 
Philadelphia rise in their might and 
stamp out this unclean thing. And how 
is this to be done? Simply by removing 
the power of appointing and promoting 
teachers from the ward board and placing 
it in the hands of the superintendent and 
his assistants, where it properly belongs. 

New York has faced a situation pre- 
cisely similar. The former city of New 
York had its ward boards, who appointed 
and promoted teachers just as yours do. 
The former city of Brooklyn had its local 
school committees who appointed and pro- 
moted teachers just as do yours; and, 
though neither Brooklyn nor New York 
sank so low as to make appointments in 
the schools a matter of merchandise, yet 
the results were bad enough. As long as 
it was possible for politicians and other 
outsiders to control the appointment and 
promotion of teachers, it was impossible 
either to secure any great and permanent 
improvements in the schools, or to place 
teachers’ salaries on an adequate founda- 
tion. It is fair to assume that a similar 
condition prevails in Philadelphia. As 
long as the people believe, or the people 


suspect, that the teaching force is con- 
trolled by politicians, solong people, what- 
ever may be the truth about the matter, 
will not believe that their schools reach 
that standard of excellence which they 


might easily attain. Not finding this 
standard of excellence, or at any rate not 
believing that it can exist under politi- 
cal control, the people will not support 
measures intended to place teachers’ sal- 
aries at a rate commensurate with their 
services. Just as soon—now mark this 
historical fact!—just as soon as the politi- 
cal incubus was removed from New York 
public schools; as soon as the appoint- 
ments and promotions were placed in the 
hands of professional experts to be de- 
termined by competitive examination,— 
then, and then only, was the attempt suc- 
cessful to raise and equalize the salaries 
of the teachers. That is the one histori- 
cal fact that I want you to bear in mind 
throughout this whole discussion, that it 
was only when the political incubus was 
removed from the New York schools that 
the people supported the movement for 
the raising of teachers’ salaries. So it 
will be with Philadelphia. Remove the 
power from your ward school board, make 
appointments and promotions depend 
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solely upon merit, and adequate remun- 
eration will follow as surely as night fol- 
lows day. If it were not so, I should lose 
faith in the honesty and generosity of the 
American people. 

Now, in the fourth place; when the 
people are able to see that these three 
conditions are established: First, that 
adequate preparation is exacted as a con- 
dition of entering the teaching profession; 
second, that all places in the schools are 
thrown open to competition so that the 
people are sure that their children are 
taught by the best teachers obtainable ; 
and, third, that the positions in the schools 
are neither sold to the highest bidder nor 
reserved for the favorites of politicians— 
then, the city or state will assuredly see 
the propriety of performing its fourth 
great duty in establishing those condi- 
tions that will enable the teacher to do 
her best work ; namely, the condition of 
adequate remuneration. 

Under the general head of adequate re- 
muneration I include three chief items: 
First, permanent tenure of office during 
efficiency ; second, a living wage, in- 
creasing with age and experience; and 
third, a pension when age and infirmity 
render the teacher no longer able to per- 
form active service. 

All of these conditions, we have attained 
in New York. Permanent tenure of office 
during efficiency after a probationary 
period of three years is our rule. The 
argument against this rule is, that, by 
appointing teachers for a specified time, 
or one year, and appointing from year to 
year, it is easy to get rid of inefficient or 
superannuated teachers. Theoretically 
this is doubtless true, and in some places 
it may be potent practice. I have not 
observed, however, that those communi- 
ties in which appointments are made for 
a specified time are more successful in 
getting rid of inefficient teachers than we 
are in New York. Iam quite sure that 
any advantage in this respect possessed 
by the temporary appointment plan is far 
more than counterbalanced by the unrest 
—the nervous terror constantly hanging 
over teachers whose living is never secure 
beyond a few months. Freedom from 
anxiety is an essential condition of the 
teacher’s doing her best work. 

I was much interested in reading, as I 
traveled to your city, Mr. Carnegie’s 
great address to the ironmasters of Eng- 
land, in which one of the points that he 
made so forcibly was the absolute neces- 
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sity, if workmen engaged in the steel and 
iron industries are to do their best work, 
of having their minds free from anxiety 
regarding the future. Now, if it be true, 
and Andrew Carnegie knows if it be true, 
that men who are working in iron and 
steel, to do their best work need to have 
their minds free from anxiety regarding 
the material things of this life, how much 
more true is it of you workers in that 
most delicate and complex piece of ma- 
chinery of which we know—the mind of 
alittle child. 

As to a living wage, the so-called Davis 
law aow embodied in the New York city 
charter fixes a minimum for women teach- 
ers of $600 per annum ; and a minimum 
for men teachers in elementary schools of 
$900 per annum. The minimum salary 
for women after sixteen years of service 
in the first six grades is $1,240. In the 
seventh and eighth grades $1,320, except 
in the graduating class of latter half of 
the eighth grade, in which the salary of 
women is $1,440 per annum. For men 
the minimum salary after ten years of 
service is $2,160 per annum, and for a 
teacher of a graduating class, $2,400 per 
annum. That is the minimum fixed by 
law—by a law passed by the legislature 
of the state of New York—and there is an 
increase of salary each year, except under 
one condition of which I shall speak 
presently. 

Women principals of elementary 
schools begin at $1,750 and reach a maxi- 
mum of $2.500 after four years of service. 
The men principals begin at $2,750, and 
after four years of service reach a maxi- 
mum of $3,500. In the high schools and 
training schools women teachers begin at 
$1,100 per annum and go to $1,900 per 
annum, except in the case of first assist- 
ants or heads of departments, who go to 
$2,500. Men teachers in the high schools 
begin at $1,300 and go to $2,400, except 
in the case of first assistants or heads of 
departments, who go to$3.000 per annum. 
In all cases there is a regular yearly rate 
of increase. It may not be out of place 
to say that this law when originally 
passed in the year of 1900 was opposed 
by the mayor of the city of New York, by 
the common council, by the board of es- 
timate and apportionment, by the cor- 
poration counsel, by the entire board of 
education of Greater New York, and all 
the borough school boards and it was 
passed, largely, —and this is the important 
thing for you to remember—through the 
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organized efforts of the class teachers. 
They made it known that politics had no 
longer anything to do with appointment 
or promotion. Hence they commanded 
the support of the common people of the 
city of New York who are, as far as I 
could learn, unanimous in favoring this 
measure. It was opposed, as I said, by 
the united efforts of the entire city gov- 
ernment. The last great struggle took 
place after the bill had been vetoed by 
the mayor, because the mayor Of the city 
has a right to veto any local measure 
after it has been passed by the legislature. 

After the measure had been passed 
again by the legislature by a two-thirds 
vote in each house over the mayor’s 
veto, the last great struggle was made be- 
fore the governor, and there the city gov- 
ernment put forth all its efforts to defeat 
the bill and to induce the governor to 
veto it. The governor, however, signed 
the bill. He is now the President of the 
United States—Theodore Roosevelt. 

It may be objected that this increase at 
regular rate per year with security of 
tenure does not tend to promote efficiency. 
That was one of the arguments used 
against the Davis law. In other words, 
it was argued that when the teacher 
knows her position is secure and an in- 
crease of salary certain, she will become 
careless as to the manner in which she 
performs her work. This contingency, 
however, which I think is not likely to 
occur very often, has been amply taken 
care of in the law which in the first place 
provides a probationary period of three 
years, during which a teacher may be re- 
moved in case of inefficiency, by the su- 
perintendent alone, and, in the second 
place, provides that no teacher shall ad- 
vance beyond the seventh year’s salary 
nor again beyond the twelfth year’s 
salary unless her work is approved as fit 
and meritorious by a formal vote of the 
board of superintendents. Now, I am 
happy to say, ladies and gentlemen—and 
I speak here while the matter is fresh in 
my memory, because yesterday afternoon 
the board of superintendents in New 
York met to pass upon the fullness and 
merit of nearly 400 teachers whose ser- 
vices had been very carefully investi- 
gated, and upon whose work reports had 
been received from the principals and 
from the district superintendent. I am 
happy to say, I repeat, that the board of 
superintendents was obliged to refuse its 
approval in not more than three per cent. 
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of all those cases. The New York city 
teacher also may be removed at any time 
if the charge of inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or gross misconduct is proved be- 
fore the committee of the board of edu- 
cation. The teachers in New York have 
their continuous office protected by law ; 
and after the probationary period, a 
teacher can be removed only upon such 
evidence as would convict in a court of 
law. It will thus be seen that there is 
ample provision in the law against the 
encouragement of the inefficient. 

The salaries I have described, while 
they are higher than those paid to the 
teachers of any other city of the country 
are, in my judgment, very far from being 
excessive. The average salary paid to 
the class teachers of New York is not yet 
as high as the average salary paid to the 
policemen of New York. Surely, when 
the work of the public schoolis taken 
into account—that work of which I bave 
already spoken—the preservation of re- 
publican institutions, the creation of 
equal opportunities for all, the assimila- 
tion of foreigners, the increase of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the people through 
the general increase of intelligence— 
surely, when the paramount importance 
of this work is considered, it will not be 
contended that the teachers of our child- 
ren should be paid less than those who 
hunt our criminals. 

Ido not argue for luxury and wealth 
for our teachers ; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve that those who have devoted them- 
selves to the holy calling of training the 
young should bid farewell to all ambition 
‘for luxury and wealth. Their part in 
life is plain living and high thinking. 
What I do argue for, however, is such a 
salary as will enable the teacher with 
reasonable economy to enter intellectual 
society ; to buy books; to travel occa- 
sionally ; to dress tastefully ; to take ad- 
vantage of all proper opportunities for 
self-improvement ; in short, to lead, but 
in a perfectly modest way, the life of a 
cultured lady or gentleman. 

I have been very much interested to 
notice, since these salaries have been paid 
in New York, the number of the New 
York city teachers who are taking courses 
in Columbia University, in the New York 
University, in Harvard University, in the 
summer time, or who are pursuing 
courses in classes organized by the teach- 
ers themselves. I have been delighted 
-to find that the number within two years 
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has increased fully ten times over what 
it was before, showing that the teachers 
of New York city are proving themselves 
grateful for what has been done for them 
by the state and the city, and that they 
are endeavoring, to the best of their abili- 
ties, to make themselves worthy of the 
remuneration they receive. 

But the supreme argument, friends, in 
favor of paying such salaries, is that it is 
only when teachers lead the lives of cul- 
tured ladies and gentlemen that they do 
their best work for this nation. 

Now, there is another feature of the 
New York law upon which I wish to 
dwell for a moment, and which I regard 
as far more important than the legisla- 
ture fixing teachers’ salaries of which I 
have spoken, Here in Philadelphia your 
board of education, I am quite sure from 
what I have seen and what I have heard, 
knows that the teachers of this city are 
not properly paid. A number of your 
board would be delighted to raise salaries 
all around. Of that I am quite sure. 
They cannot do it. They cannot do it 
because councils will not give them the 
money. Now it used to be so in New 
York also. We could not get the money 
to place teachers’ salaries on a proper 
basis from the local authorities. If we 
asked more money they told us, ‘‘Oh, stop 
teaching drawing in the schools ; that is 
one of those ornamental fringes that we 
don’t need. Stop this manual training 
nonsense that you have; get rid of these 
kindergartens—play-schools—fool things 
—we had nothing of that sort when we 
went to school. If you do all that, you 
will have plenty of money to run your 
schools.’’ 

Now, the great problem, friends, here 
is how to pay the teachers who are in the 
ranks, who are in the schools—proper 
salaries, and yet to have enough money 
to do all the things we ought to do in 

ublic schools, and to extend the system 
n any direction that is found necessary 
to extend it. Well, being in the service 
for some nearly twenty years, I came to 
the conclusion that if we had to depend 
upon the whims and caprices of the local 
authorities we would never get the money 
that was required either to pay the teach- 
ers the salaries they earned or to extend 
the system as it needed to be extended. 

To give you an illustration: I remem- 
ber once some years ago when I was su- 
perintendent of schools in the city of 
Brooklyn, the board of estimate and ap- 
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portionment, which granted us money or 
not as it pleased, was to hold a meeting 
on a particular day to consider the educa- 
tional budget. The president of the 
board of education was, unfortunately, 
detained ; it was his business to present 
the budget to the board of estimate and 
apportionment and argue in favor of the 
items set forth. He was, unfortunately, 
detained, and at the last moment he tele- 
graphed to me that I must go and repre- 
sent him before the board. I went and I 
had a very bad half hour. There were 
several things that we were asking which 
the learned gentlemen in the board of es- 
timates and apportionments did not ap- 
prove. I remember particularly that up 
to that time we had never been able to 
get a laboratory for our boys’ high school, 
and there was an item in the budget of 
$2,500 for this purpose. To-day we would 
consider it a very small item for the be- 
ginning of a laboratory of science. I 
well remember when we came to that item 
the comptroller of the city—the man who 
holds the purse-strings—rose in his place 
and striking the table with his clenched 
fist, said, ‘‘ As long as I havea seat in 
this board I will never vote for a dollar to 
teach such a thing as science to the child- 
ren of the public schools.”’ 

After many experiences of just that 
kind, I came to the conclusion that we 
could not depend upon getting a sufficient 
amount of money from different adminis- 
trations. Some administrations are very 
liberal ; some cut us down to the lowest 
possible notch—we could not get the 
necessary amount of money every year 
from the local authorities. Just after I 
became superintendent of schools for the 
Greater New York, I was invited to dis- 
cuss educational matters one evening be- 
fore a mass meeting held in that great 
forum of public opinion in New York, 
Cooper Union. As well as I could, I 
tried to set forth my theory regarding edu- 
cational moneys. This theory was, and 
is, that the legislature of the State—the 
State, mind you, as the educational unit 
of which the local authorities are only 
the agents in education, because it is to 
the State as a whole that the education 
of the children is committed, must step 
in and say to the city, ‘‘ For purely edu- 
cational purposes; that is, chiefly for 
paying teachers’ salaries, but for purely 
educational purposes, there must be a 
certain tax levied.’’ Now, before I made 
this address in Cooper Union I carefully 





made up a statement of the amount of 
money raised for educational purposes in 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn for 
the preceeding ten years. I found the 
amount and the number of mills on the 
dollar of the assessed valuation of real 
and personal property for each year it 
represented, and I reached the conclusion 
that on the existing basis of assessing 
property in New York, we needed, in 
order to pay to teachers proper salaries 
and to extend the system as the system 
required extension—we needed a school 
tax—mind you, this does not include 
buildings—does not go to the material 
side of the school work at all—we needed 
a tax of 4 mills on the dollar of the as- 
sessed value of all the real and personal 
property in the city of New York. I 
made the best argument I could for that 
proposition. There happened to be in 
the audience a senator of New York 
State who was very much impressed by 
the argument—Senator John Ford. Sena- 
tor Ford took occasion to talk with me on 
the matter, though I had never met him 
before ; and he immediately introduced a 
bill into the legislature to put into effect 
what I had proposed. ‘That bill was de- 
feated that year; he introduced it the 
next year and it was defeated the next 
year; butthethird year, along with these 
other provisions about teachers’ salaries, 
it was enacted. Now, I would not give 
very much for a schedule of salaries that 
may be made up by the best board 
of education in this or any other city if it 
has got to depend upon the caprices of 
the local authorities. I want the law be- 
hind it that says: ‘‘ Because the interests 
of these public schools are paramount to 
everything else; and because the educa- 
tion of the children of this nation is more 
important than any other interest in this 
nation or in this state, therefore, there 
should be so much money raised and held 
sacred to this cause of education.’’ 

Now, it is not merely the teachers that 
are protected by this provision. The 
school system as a whole is protected, be- 
cause the board of education knows pre- 
cisely what it can depend upon from year 
to year. It knowsin New York city that 
assessments are going to be increased by 
a certain rate, and that there will be such 
an increase of school funds every year. 
The plan works automatically, and, there- 
fore, the board of education is enabled to 
lay its plans for the future, knowing full 
well that the money will always be pro- 
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vided. Nothing has done more to take 
the schools out of politics than this very 
enactment ; because no mayor, no com- 
mon council, no board of estimates and 
apportionments now can attempt to make 
any capital either by cutting down the 
expenses of the schools or by increasing 
them. 

One more item coming under this mat- 
ter of the teacher’s material condition must 
be considered—the pensions. The pension 
law started in two ways: in one form in 
the old city of Brooklyn, now the borough 
of Brooklyn, and in another form in the 
old city of New York. In the old city of 
Brooklyn there was passed a law author- 
izing the board of education to take one 
per cent. from the salary of every teacher 

n the city to form a pension fund. This 
plan was in force up to about a year and 
a half ago, when the closer union of bor- 
oughs occurred under the revised version 
of the charter. In the old city of New 
York a pension fund was first provided 
by taking from teachers’ salaries so much 
for each day of absence. This money 
was turned into a fund for the pensioning 
of teachers. It was found to be insuffi- 


cient, as was also the Brooklyn method. 
It, therefore, was enacted by the legisla- 


ture that five per cent. of all the excise 
money collected in the city be turned into 
the pension fund. Up to this year that 
five per cent. of the excise money col- 
lected within the bounds of the city of 
New York has amounted to a little more 
than a quarter of a million of dollars a 
year. This year, under the new excise 
law, it will amount to nearly $271,000. 
Our present pension roll in New York 
city paid to old teachers who have retired 
from active service—and none of them 
gets less than $600 a year,—amounts to 
$420,000 a year. It is worth a great deal 
more than that. In the first place, it 
makes it possible, when a teacher has be- 
come, through old age, unable to work 
any longer or unable to perform efficient 
service, to take that teacher out of the 
school without turning her out, like an 
old horse, to grass. She goes out hon- 
orably and with a competence for old age 
after having rendered twenty, forty, or, 
in some cases, fifty years of good, faith- 
ful, efficient service to the city. 

In the second place, the effect upon all 
the teachers is good because every teacher 
in New York city who is reasonably effi- 
cient is relieved from that most dreadful 
of all anxities of human life, the anxiety 
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regarding provision for old age. Relief 
from anxiety, as I have tried to show you 
repeatedly to-night, is one of the condi- 
tions that must be established if teachers 
are to do their best work. 

But, on the other hand, if this city 
owes it to the people, to the schools, to 
the children, and to the teachers, to es- 
tablish such conditions that the teacher 
may always be able to do her best work, 
the teachers, on the other side, owe re- 
ciprocal duties to the city and to the peo- 
ple. In the first place, they owe it to 
themselves and to their pupils and to the 
people to make themselves worthy of bet- 
ter salaries. It is not enough that they 
should take advantage of the academic 
and professional training required for ad- 
mission to the service. Every teacher 
should be engaged in never-ending pre- 
paration for her life work. It isnot enough 
that she should read educational journals 
and listen to occasional lectures on prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching; she 
should be a constant student, not only of 
purely professional matters, but of the 
world’s great literature—the Bible, Plato, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe. She should 
make a specialty of some branch of school 
work. She should take advantage of the 
magnificent opportunities for professional 
study now presented in nearly all our 
great universities. 

In the second place, it is the duty of 
the great mass of teachers in a city sys- 
tem who are faithful and efficient to hold 
under proper control, or to suppress those 
members of the force who are openly or 
secretly opposed to improving the condi- 
tion of the schools. Every large teach- 
ing force that I have known contains a 
certain proportion of such persons; I 
presume Philadelphia is no exception to 
the rule. The teachers who oppose the 
improvement of the schools may be di- 
vided into two classes ; first, the lazy and 
inefficient, who fear the competition of the 
better equipped and outsiders; second, 
the school politician who invariably acts 
from purely selfish motives. The defects 
in the school system are the paradise of 
the school politicians. As they are in- 
terested only in their own self-advance- 
ment they believe they can the better 
secure their object by preserving the de- 
fects. Consequently they can obtain 
their ends more quickly and effectively 
by currying favor with politicians than 
by depending upon their own merits. 
These two classes, the inefficient and the 
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school politician, must be held in check 
by the better element among the teachers 
if solid propress is to be made in the 
schools. The school politicians are es- 
pecially pestiferous, because they always 
manage to keep themselves in the public 
eye. The taxpayers very naturally ask 
themselves why they should increase 
their own burden in order to put money 
in the pockets of persons who use the 
school only for selfish ends. 

The third duty of teachers is to estab- 
lish for themselves a code of ethics under 
which it shall be regarded as unprofes- 
sional to seek appointment or promotion 
on any ground other than that of merit. 
Even if you should succeed in removing 
the power of appointment and promotion 
from the ward school board, you would 
not entirely remove politics from the 
schools. Legislative enactment may do 
much, but it cannot do everything ; be- 
cause there is always weakness in those 
who administer the law. A most potent 
influence against politics in the schools is 
a codeof ethics among the teachers. 
Such a code will make it as unprofes- 
sional for a teacher to seek appointment 
or advancement through pull, as it is un- 
professional among medical men for a 
physician to advertise in the daily papers. 

The fourth duty—at least to the Phila- 
delphia teachers—is, in my judgment, to 
educate in a legitimate way against the 
continuance of the powers of the ward 
school board. The boards, as far as I 
can understand the situation, are the great 
obstacles to progress in the schools, and 
the great obstacles to the increase of the 
teachers’ salaries. I say this deliberately, 
even though I know that there are some 
few school boards in Philadelphia that 
have done excellent work. You can de- 
stroy the power of ward boards by simply 
making public the abuses that have ex- 
isted under their sway. If I were a teacher 
in the schools of Philadelphia I would not 
rest night or day until the appointment 
and promotion of teachers were placed on 
a purely professional and competitive 
basis. 

Of one thing you may rest assured— 
the American people are to be trusted. 
No evil in government and particularly 
in the management of the schools will be 
tolerated after the fierce light of public 
opinion beats upon it. Your salaries are 
doubtless far too low ; the people of this 
city, I confidently believe, will see that 
your salaries are increased when you show 
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that your service is worthy of higher re- 
muneration. This you can easily do by 
maintaining your professional standing, 
by joining with all public-spirited citizens 
who are making a war on the power of 
the ward school board, and by bending 
all your energies to improving the con- 
ditions of your schools. True worth sel- 
dom fails to meet true reward in America. 


antes 
ee 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


Mana a man says Zhe Ledger, before, 
iV¥L and since Shakespeare has noted that 
some persons who are ‘‘mighty’’ in 
a are in performance ‘‘nothing.’’ 
he strong, true man is exceedingly care- 
ful never to make a promise unless he 
has examined the ground and decided if 
the performance be practiable ; but when 
he has once given his word he will move 
mountains in order to fulfill it to the let- 
ter. He will do this even if the nonper- 
formance in itself does not involve any 
great hardship to any one; he will do it 
merely from principle and in defense of 
his own character and standing, as well 
as for the influence of his example on 
others. J. G. Holland once said : ‘‘Labor, 
calling, possession, profession, scholar- 
ship and artificial and arbitrary distinc- 
tions of all sorts are incidents and acci- 
dents of life, and pass away. It is only 
manhood that remains, and it is only by 
manhood that man is to be measured. 

There is no surer test of manliness than 
an unswerving adherence to one’s ‘‘word’’ 
once given. It is said of a man that his 
word is as good as his bond; that ‘‘ you 
may trust him inthe dark’’; that he is as 
true as steel and a pillar of strength in a 
community. 

Several philosophical historians have 
noted that in different ages different 
stress is placed on the several virtues. 
For instance, in the age of chivalry mili- 
tary prowess was the heroism which 
elicited the admiration of the time. If a 
knight were bold, gallant, courageous 
and victorious the world was at his feet; 
kings crowned him, poets sang his praises 
and he became embalmed in history. 
Cruelty and many vices might stain his 
name according to our views, and yet his 
heroism was undimmed. We live in a 
different age, the age of industrialism, 
and ideals have changed. A thousand 
and one voices are always lifted in depre- 
cation of the ‘‘ present,’’ and so it is now. 
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Industrialism is the object of much scorn 
and attack, but it carries distinctive vir- 
tues in its train. 

= It is true that an industrial age ‘‘gives 
the whole tone of moral thinking a utili- 
tarian character,’’ but an industrial so- 
ciety also ‘‘naturally brings into boldest 
relief the moral qualities which industry 
is most fitted to foster, and on which it 
most largely depends.’’ It is apparent to 
any one after a little consideration of the 
subject that one of the qualities on which 
the successful conduct of business in an 
industrial age depends is good faith. The 
whole world of business in the last analy- 
sis rests on confidence and trust. If peo- 
ple will not keep their engagements, if 
they are not trustworthy, all laws and all 
other safeguards are wholly inadequate to 
make business safe. Confusion will 
necessary follow. If one man fails to 
meet his obligations the consequences 
are disastrous not only to the creditor, 
but perhaps to the creditors of that credi- 
tor, and so on. 

A busy industrial age strengthens 
many useful virtues. Steady habits of 
labor have taught the world the value 
of thrift, industry, punctuality, fore- 
thought and, perhaps above all, the ne- 
cessity of meeting engagements and of 
keeping promises. Every one has heard 
of the woman who is as untamable as a 
fly and of the man who is as unstable as 
water. There are many of the kind in 
the world, but the world regards them 
not. Some of these untrustworthy per- 
sons do not keep promises because they 
are indolent and careless ; others because 
they intend to deceive and never mean to 
keep the promises which they make. The 
world judges by results, and the person 
whois well-meaning but indifferent causes 
as much trouble and suffering by not keep- 
ing promises as the man who purposely 
misleads. On the other hand, the man 
who is known to be absolutely trustworthy 
is a blessing to his community ; his neigh- 
bors look up to him; heisa rallying point 
for virtue and trust. Some of the best 
advice on the subject of promising was 
given by old John Randolph of Roanoke, 
in his direct and downright way: 

‘‘Lay down this as a principle, that 
truth is to the other virtues what vital air 
is to the human system. They cannot 
exist at all without it; and as the body 
may live under many diseases, if supplied 
pure air for its consumption, so may the 


character survive many defects where | 
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there is a rigid attachment to truth. All 
equivocation and subterfuge belong to 
falsehood, which ccnsists not in using 
false words only, but in conveying false 
impressions, no matter how. 

“Do not through a false shame, 
through a vicious modesty, entrap your- 
self into a situation which may dye your 
cheek with realshame. Say ‘No, it will not 
be in my power—I cannot’; or, if it be a 
thing which you would willingly do, but 
doubt your ability, take care to say, ‘I 
cannot promise, but if it be in my power, 
I will do it.”’ 


anette 


THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 





BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


HIS function of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is of national and international 
importance. An aristocracy of wealth 
or birth or station, whose children are 
trained in the ideal code of the gentle- 
man, have a certain great advantage over 
all other people brought up without the 
proper sense of self-control. They pos- 
sess an imperturbable self-respect which 
intrenches itself on a humane basis and 
easily captivates not only all classes of 
British citizens, but makes an easy con- 
quest of a citizen of any other nationality 
in the world. It has an inimitable charm. 
It is impossible to storm its intrench- 
ments because it assumes nothing for 
itself. It has habituated itself to this 
repression of the vulgar desire to attract 
attention to its havings, and made it a 
second nature so that it does not reveal 
any effort. If any effort on its part were 
visible, it would take the form of conde- 
scension and would betray its conscious- 
ness of caste, but the ideal English gen- 
tleman never permits himself to think of 
his rank or station; he has acquired a 
sense of honor that excludes even the 
thought of it as something odious. In- 
deed, the English gentleman can easily be 
distinguished from the other Englishmen 
by the ease with which he bears his im- 
personality, this sincere humanity, and 
this utter effacement of his own claims for 
special consideration. In the long run 
this accomplishment of being a true gen- 
tleman wins its way in the world and 
constantly reveals its power. In the dip- 
lomacy of Europe it has always held a 
high place. 
The English nation is famous for its 
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love of fair play. This love of fair play 
is sometimes, however, very brutal as in- 
terpreted by the brutal classes, although 
even then it is far superior to the manifes- 
tations of treachery and fraud which the 
lower classes of people in some other na- 
tions furnish. But the Oxford gentle- 
man realizes the English sense of fair play 
in a transfigured form by the complete 
suppression of all manifestations of the 
Pride of aristocracy. He is the simplest 
of all men, but it is a simplicity with the 
wisdom of the serpent coiled up within it 
and ready for use. One would almost 
infer that the ideal of the English gentle- 
man had changed somewhat since the 
publication of Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus, and that the Briton had taken 
to heart the lesson of the philosophy of 
clothes, and determined within himself to 
tefute that philosophy by making the 
matter of clothes no indication whatever 
of character. The English gentleman 


puts his fine clothing upon his lackeys, 
and goes about himself in easy and com- 
fortable undress, choosing his clothing for 
its warmth and comfortableness—sparing 
no expense in this matter, but utterly re- 
fusing to make his clothing manifest 


wealth or position. 

A good story illustrating this was once 
told by a visitor in my office. He men- 
tioned a commercial traveler from the 
colonies who was riding from Edinburgh 
to the north. A very plain English gen- 
tlemen entered the railway coach, took 
out his briar pipe and began to smoke, 
and opened a conversation on current 
topics with simple, unaffected manners, 
and the human spirit of an English gen- 
tleman without the exhibition of any fad, 
or the consciousness of carrying with him- 
self a desire to impress anyone else with 
any purpose of his, or any indication that 
he was charged with a particular mission 
or the advocacy of any cause. After a 
delightful two hours’ ride, another gen- 
tlemen entered the carriage at Perth, 
quite as simply dressed and quite as 
urbane in his manners as the first. He 
entered readily into conversation with our 
commercial agent and his companion 
traveler. In the course of the morning 
they arrived at the station where passen- 
gers leave the train for Blair Athole. 
Here the second gentleman left the coach 
and our commercial traveler took note 
that a splendid carriage with a train of 
lackeys were in waiting for him, and he 
asked, with some haste, his companion, 
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‘‘Who is that man that just left our 
coach ?”’ ‘‘QOh,’’ he said, ‘‘ that is His 
Grace the Duke of Athole.’’ ‘‘ Indeed,’ 
said our commercial traveler, ‘‘he was 
very condescending to talk in such a 
friendly and genial manner to two cads 
like us.’’ The remark was cordially as- 
sented to by his companion. In the course 
of the journey to the north they arrived 
at a station where the first gentlemen left 
the coach and an equally imposing train 
of lackeys, with a fine carriage, awaited 
his arrival. If our commercial traveler 
had been astonished on the first occasion, 
he was astounded at a second incident of 
the same kind. Heapproached the guard 
or conductor of the train and asked him, 
‘* Who is that man that just now left my 
coach?’’ ‘‘Qh, that is His Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland.’’ Our friend, wish- 
ing now to probe the case to the bottom, 
fearing that he should make again a 
similar mistake in judging greatness by 
aristocratic manners and fine clothing, 
said to the guard, ‘“‘And will you pray 
tell me who are you ?’’ This manifesta- 
tion of common humanity and the desire 
to be of service to one’s fellow-men is the 
real tower of strength of the true English 
gentleman.—Zducational Review. 





HELEN KELLER. 


HE marvelous girl, Helen Keller, who, 
handicapped in childhood with blind- 
ness, deafness and inability to speak a 
comprehensible word, has picked up with 
her fingers an education in three or four 
languages, and who will be graduated 
from Radcliffe College, Harvard, next 
summer, was recently the centre of a 
laughing, happy group of teachers, class- 
mates and old friends in the parlors of the 
Wright Oral School, in New York City. 
It was the housewarming of the school in 
its new quarters, to which it has been re- 
moved from 42 West 76th street, where it 
was conducted when Miss Keller attended 
it prior to going to Cambridge. 

With Miss Sullivan by her side, the 
same Miss Sullivan who for sixteen years 
has been her constant companion and 
instructor, Miss Keller, her face animated 
and beaming with pleasure, shook hands 
with her old companions and teachers, 
and had a cheery word to say to each of 
them. It was through Miss Sullivan, of 
course, that she received the friendly, 
cordial words that were said to her in re- 
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turn. With her fingers fluttering in 
touches over Miss Sullivan’s throat and 
lips, as that lady repeated the words to 
her, Miss Keller instantly grasped the 
meaning of all that was said. Part of the 
time Miss Sullivan interpreted by the 
deaf and dumb alphabet in a swift tattoo 
in Miss Keller’s hand. By either means 
of communication Miss Keller instantly 
understood all that was said to her. 
Those who are merely deaf and dumb are 
taught to understand with marvelous ac- 
curacy all that is said to them merely by 
watching the motion of the speaker’s lips. 
But to Miss Keller in her total blindness, 
even this doorway to communication with 
her fellow creatures is closed. 

It was through the sensitive touch of her 
finger ends alone that she has gathered 
up all the great store of information that 
she has. By the same touch she also ac- 
quired the gift of speech itself, her fin- 
gers applied to the throat of the speaker, 
and then to her own, telling her when 
she was uttering the sounds her instructor 
was uttering. To all who were intro- 
duced to her Saturday she spoke clearly 
and with all the distinctness necessary to 
complete comprehension. ‘‘I am going 
to graduate next year,’’ she said. ‘‘If 
you hear my essay, then there will be a 
lot of copy for you if you wish to have it. 
I have just finished writing another book. 
‘ Optimism ’ is its title.’’ 

Of the fifteen or twenty students of the 
Wright School who greeted Miss Keller, 
all are deaf and all were dumb when they 
entered the school, yet they and others 
talked and laughed with Miss Keller as 
they gathered about her. It was almost 
beyond belief—the thought that no one 
could hear a word the others were say- 
ing; could not hear the sound of their 
own voices, but were living in a world of 
silence and pantomime. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
Wright School students is Miss Katha- 
rine Woodward, of Kentucky. She was 
born deaf and dumb, is 16 years old, and 
has studied in the school eight years. 
She is an uncommonly handsome girl, 
with a frank, kindly face, and keen, 
laughing black eyes, grown strangely 
swift and alert from her years of training 
in watching and interpreting every faint 
tremor of the lips of those with whom she 
is face toface. Herspeech is natural and 
easy, and her intonation almost as perfect 
as that of people who can hear. 

‘“‘T went tosee ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
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Dream’ again the other evening,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I had read the play, and the first 
time I saw it I understood nearly all that 
was said. When the actors’ faces were 
turned toward meI could understand all 
they said, and when I could see their lips 
in profile I understood almost everything. 
The rest was pantomime to me, but I 
understood it all from knowing the play. 
I have just begun to study French, and I 
like it very much. 

Hear this young girl tell all this and 
then have somebody tell you that it isa 
deaf girl who is talking, a girl who, up to 
the time she was eight years old never 
uttered a word, and who even as she is 
speaking but faintly hears the sound of 
her own voice! It seems beyond belief, 
but there is the bright, animated face be- 
fore you, and the swiftly flowing, all but 
faultless, speech in your ears. 

Miss Keller came down from Cam- 
bridge on purpose to be present at the 
housewarming of her old school in its new 
home. She returned to her studies on 
the following Monday. 





WEALTH IN FARMING. 





A’ the opening session of the Coloma- 
Sterling township high school, Illi- 
nois, Mr. W. W. Davis addressed the 
audience, speaking on the subject of 
farming. He said: 

For many years the ministry, medicine 
and law were called the learned profes- 
sions, because books and study were a 
necessary preparation for the discharge of 
their duties. Teaching is probably a 
fourth, and farming may now be added 
to the list for the fifth. 

This may excite some surprise. Saul 
also among the prophets? Agriculture 
a learned profession? Is farming any- 
thing more than holding the plow, husk- 
ing corn, hauling manure, milking cows, 
feeding hogs? So the city artists in their 
country pictures often make the farmer a 
scarecrow with untrimmed beard, hat 
over his eyes, one suspender, big boots, 
patched trousers, and simple expression. 

Let’s see. Let us take the man on the 
farm. Isthat a weed or a flower, and 
what is‘it? This means botany. What 
is that field good for, what is the soil? 
This means chemistry. What bug in the 
grain, what worm in the orchard? This 
means entomology. What are those un- 
derlying rocks, limestone or slate? This 
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means geology. What are those birds in 
the meadow? This means ornithology. 
How can we use that water in the creek? 
This means physics. What about those 
storms? This means meteorology. 

Without question, no other calling 
offers so much food for thought, so many 
topics for research as farming. It really 
takes in the whole of science for its intel- 
ligent management. We say intelligent, 
because any fool can skim the ground 
with a mule and a forked stick. Hence 
we have special schools to teach scientific 
farming. Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, many 
of the States have their agricultural col- 
leges, with full courses for the training of 
young farmers. 

Does farming pay? Everything comes 
to this nowadays. Put five young men 
in the country, and five in the town, 
young men at 25 of the same habits, and 
see where they will be at 50. While the 
country fellows will likely be owners of 
farms, well stocked and improved, the 
town fellows will be clerks in stores or 
mechanics in shops, either living in 
rented cottages or owning a small house, 
and lot. Look around you for the truth 
of this. 

Farmers themselves are beginning to 
recognize the dignity of their calling by 
holding regular institutes with pro- 
grammes of essay and discussion, and by 
offering premiums to the boys for various 
productions, so that they may take a per- 
sonal interest in the culture of the soil. 

Is farming a desirable occupation ? 
The best of all. While shops and stores 
have the same routine from January to 
December, every month on the farm 
brings an agreeable change of work. The 
farmer breathes the pure air of heaven, 
enjoys the glorious sunlight and the wide 
landscape. He works.as he pleases, calls 
no man master, takes a holiday when he 
feels like it. He has the privilege of 
wearing his old clothes, and in winter 
leisure for the improvement of his mind. 

No other man lives so well as the 
farmer. His tableis the best supplied in 
the world. Even a king cannot have 
strawberries with the dewon. Everything 
is fresh, genuine, wholesome. Think of 
eggs from your own hens, cream from 
your own cows, beef from your own cat- 
tle, vegetables from your own garden, 
fruit from your own orchard. The only 
independent way of living, by common 
consent. 

Naturally, country life has had a charm 
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for many of the best people in all ages. 


Adam was agardener. From Diocletian, 

who left the throne to raise cabbage, to: 
John Burroughs, who watched birds from 

his hut on the Hudson, men have enjoyed 

the seclusion of the fields. Wordsworth, 

Scott, Tennyson, Washington, Irving,. 
Jefferson, Webster, Emerson, Bismarck, 

are a few names in an immense list of 
lovers of the soil.— Sterling Standard. 





THE LOT OF THE AGED. 


MONG those who share the burden: 

of the world’s work three or four 
classes stand apart in having commonly 
no prospect of affluent ease in their old: 
age. Clergymen, teachers, newspaper 
men and actors, are generally poor when 
they reach the age of disability. And 
this they come to earlier than men of bu- 
siness and of the other professions. They 
are in the most direct way servants of 
the public; they do not work for them- 
selves. During the short day of their 
usefulness they have not been able to ac- 
cumulate wherewith to provide for old 
age. Player folks are popularly believed 
to draw large salaries. Some of them 
may do so, but in the majority of instan- 
ces they do not. 

Teachers, on any theory of society, are 
miserably underpaid. If there is any class. 
to the members of which society owes 
assurance of an old age of comfort it is 
that which equips and trains the rising 
generations. Their pay is, in fact, onthe 
average, too small to support existence, 
with enjoyment of the reasonable means. 
of culture which their work makes neces- 
sary, even during the earning period and 
ordinarily leaves nothing for the period 
of disability. Newspapers are a feature 
of modern life which could not well be 
spared, yet the men who make them 
work at high tension during the ten or 
twenty years of employment; the exac- 
tions made of them are greater than those 
in the more lucrative professions and 
lines of business, and the first failing of 
their powers—journalism being the most 
rapid-paced calling in the world—they 
are crowded out, never having acquired a 
competency which a business man would 
deem adequate for work half so heavy. 

In the case of ministers of religion, con- 
ditions are even worse. The clergy may 
not contribute directly to the creation of 
wealth, but they do render society service- 
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absolutely invaluable. The pay is con- 
temptibly inadequate. Seven hundred 
dollars was the sum which a church in 
this city recently thought ample for a 
faithful pastor to live and keep a family 
on a year, aad even that is considerably 
above the average clerical salary. Bishop 
Sabine is right when he imputes to the 
dreary outlook for old age the disinclina- 
tion cf young men to enter the ministry. 
A religion which does not{enjoin affection- 
ate care of its disabled priests and teach- 
ers is a poor thing. Thousands for mis- 
sionary work, and practically nothing for 
the support of ministers, old, without 
work and without means, is an idea of 
benevolence exhibited in the annual re- 
ports of most Christian bodies which 
does not represent the spirit of Christian- 
ity. Many a man of the world would 
— for a faithful old dog or a family 
orse better than the churches provide for 
those who have served their Master and 
humanity faithfully until infirmity beset 
them. Society is not so organized as to 
make it easy to provide for retired teach- 
ers, actors and writers—though abroad 
they often pension them—but the 
churches are so organized, and their neg- 
lect of the claims upon them of superan- 
nuated ministers is a reproach from which 
they would do well to strive to relieve 
themselves.—/Phila. Press. 


THE TEACHER. 


ANY persons are eager enough to see 
that the children have proper cloth- 
ing, good companions and the best of care 
physically, but still apparently go on the 
theory that any one who can keep order 
is good enough to guide their education. 
The school days are the most plastic of 
the child’s history, and the teacher in 
many cases is the strongest mind with 
whom the child comes in contact closely 
and constantly during that critical time. 
A boy’s sense of manliness, a girl’s mod- 
est bearing, the attitude of both toward 
all sorts of learning may be finally formed 
by the example of the teachers under 
whom they are placed. No parent will 
admit that any man is too forceful and 
manly and informed to bea teacher of his 
boy: that any woman is too tactful and 
womanly and cultured and instructed to 
be a life model for his girl. 
The principal factor in getting practical 
results out of a system of education is the 





teacher. In public education it is neces- 
sary to have school officials, good houses, 
machinery of organization, yet it is a fact 
that in the final analysis the work of ed- 
ucating the children depends upon the 
teacher. The money, the school law and 
the fine planning are all important, yet it 
hinges on the teacher to transform these 
things into results and turn out educated 
men and women. The teacher is the 
chief text-book in any educational sys- 
tem. It was not what Socrates taught, or 
the way in which he taught that made 
men of his pupils; it was Socrates him- 
self. Ifthere had been no Socrates, we 
might have had no Plato, although the 
Socratic method of questioning and an- 
swering had been in practice a thousand 
years. 

One great good has come out of the 
state appropriations, and that is the free 
text-book system. Pennsylvania stands 
almost alone in this—there are but few 
other states that have the same beneficial 
system—and it would never do to go back 
to the old plan or adopt some modification 
of it. But it was also intended to elevate 
the standard of teachers by the increased 
school appropriations. It can hardly be 
said that this result has followed, though 
there is no doubt that it was largely with 


‘ the hope of increasing the efficiency of 


the teaching force that the appropriation 
was increased. Teachers have been but 
little benefited by the greatly increased 
appropriations. They do not receive the 
increased salaries the state contemplated 
in order that they might be enabled by 
attending schools for teachers and the 
purchase of books to better qualify them- 
selves for their work. If 

On earth, there is nothing great but man, 

In man there is nothing great but mind, 

how transcendently great is the teacher’s 
work. It is the training of an immortal 
being. A stone mason may as well ex- 
pect to chisel from marble a statue like 
that of Venus or the Greek Slave as an 
untrained schoolmaster with no high ideal 
of human worth, or human destiny, hope 
to develop the powers with whica man- 
kind is endowed. Pope said, ‘‘ The pro- 
per study of mankind is man,’’ and the 
teacher has much more reason to engage 
in this study than others, because with- 
out a foundation of principles gained in 
this way, all teaching would be little 
more than guess-work. 

The great Bacon left incomplete his 
philosophy of the method of acquiring 
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knowledge; and the philosophy of the 
method of imparting it is not difficult. 
Even when the principles upon which 
methods of teaching are based are under- 
stood much practice is often necessary in 
attaining skill in the use of them. Teach- 
ing is not a lifeless routine. The teach- 
er, unlike an engineer or a mechanic, 
cannot do his work according to mere 
mechanical principles. He must teach 
so as to induce thought, evoke power, 
develop strength and inspire activity on 
the part of his pupils. Education is a 
growth, not an aggregation or a concre- 
tion. The remark is sometimes heard that 
he lacks scholarship, but he is a good 
teacher. But no one can teach what he 
does not know. An empty granary does 
not furnish any food. ‘The teacher must 
know a thing before he can teach it. 
Normal Schools exist now in most 
states. ‘They have everywhere sustained 
themselves against all opposition ; and 
the theory upon which they were estab- 
lished has been proven true by the fruits 
they produced. Many good teachers 
have been made without the agency of 
Normal Schools, and Normal Schools do 
not always make good teachers ; but these 
institutions are just as professionally 


necessary to teachers as Medical Colleges, 
Law Schools or Theological Seminaries 
are to physicians, lawyers or clergymen. 

Teaching is not a showy prefession. 


Its work is, for the most part, quiet. Its 
grand effects are the results of long con- 
tinued effort, not of one masterstroke of 
policy, or one electric flash of genius. A 
lawyer may make a name by one forensic 
effort, a general by the conduct of a 
single battle, a statesman, by one great 
oration, but the teacher can win a posi- 
tion or a reputation only by long and 
hard work. The fruit of his toil ripens 


slowly. The faithfnl teacher is not borne, 


about in triumphal processions, the 
rapturous applause of thousands never 
greets his ears, cities are not draped in 
mourning when he dies, nor do proud 
mausoleums grace his resting place. But 
while the popular gaze is turned away 
from him, the true teacher, is, by dis- 
cerning men honored as are the members 
of the more showy professions. Those 
who are accustomed to look beneath the 
surface for the causes which operate in 
human affairs easily recognize the mould- 
ing, guiding hand of the teacher in much 
that, with the unthinking, passes to the 
credit of others. To these the teacher 
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may confidently look for a full apprecia- 
tion of his efforts. 

It is to be hoped that the day may soon 
come when what was said of a great 
teacher can be said of all teachers,—that 

He, where’er he taught, 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 
That his example had a magnet’s force 
And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 
Glen Rock Litem. 


ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR WORDS 
AND PHRASES. 


HE word ‘‘Hurrah!’’ used to be 
‘* Hurray !’’ and the cry is as old as 
England. It is the battle-cry of the old 
Norse vikings as they swept down to 
burn and murder among the peaceful 
British. ‘‘ Tur aie!’’ was their war cry, 
which means ‘‘Thor aid!’’—an appeal 
for help by Thor, the god of battles. 

‘It’s alla humbug!’’ Perhaps it is. 
Humbug is the Irish ‘‘uim bog,’’ pro- 
nounced humbug, meaning bogus money. 
King James II. coined worthless money 
from his mint at Dublin, his twenty- 
shilling piece being worth twopence. 
The people called it ‘‘ uim bog.”’ 

‘* Before you can say Jack Robinson ”’ 
arose from the behavior of one John Rob- 
inson. He was in such a hurry when he 
called on his friends that he would be off 
before he had well knocked at the door. 

‘* There they go, helter skelter!’’ That 
phrase was coined at the defeat of Spain’s 
Armada. The great fleet of the Spanish 
invasion was driven by storm and stress 
of the English attack north to the Helder 
river and south to the Skelder river—the 
Scheldt. 

Do you know why a hare is called 
‘‘puss?’’ This is not a riddle, but just 
an example of how words get twisted. 
The ancient Latin word for hare was 
‘“‘lepus.’”” The Norman knights who 
came over with William the Conqueror 
pronounced the word ‘‘le puss.’’ The 
puss he remains to-day. 

‘*Go to Halifax !’’ That town was a 
place of special terror for rogues, because 
of the first rude guillotine invented there 
by Mannaye for chopping off felons’ 
heads. Halifax law was that the crimi- 
nal ‘‘should be condemned first and in- 
quired upon after.”’ 

Coventry had a queer law in old time, 
by which none but freemen of the city 
could practice a trade there. Strangers 
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were starved out. Hence the phrase for 
shutting a man out of human company— 
‘* sent to Coventry.’’ 

‘*Spick and span’’ comes from the 
‘*spikes’’ and ‘‘spanners ’’—the hooks 
and stretchers for stretching cloth new 
from the loom. 

To “dun” a man for debt comes from 
the memory of Joe Dunn, bailiff of Lin- 
coln, who was so keen a collector that 
his name has become a proverb.—Litéle 
Chronicle. 


—_—— 


TRAINING THE SIGHT. 





O much of the happiness and success 

of life depends upon the seeing capac- 

ity that it is both a wonder and a pity 

that more attention is not paid by parents 

in the home and by instructors in the 
schools to the perfecting of this gift. 

The trouble is that the great majority 
of people regard the capacity of the eyes 
as something fixed at birth, and not to 
be interfered with. If they would think 
a little they would recognize that it is, 
after all, largely a matter of exercise and 
practice. They know that the power of 
the muscles is capable of almost indefi- 
nite training, but they fail to apply the 
principle to the eyes. All forms of exer- 
cise are called upon to increase and 
strengthen the muscular system of grow- 
ing children, and the wisdom of this, 
always granting reasonable moderation, 
is never questioned; but the child with 
the weak, undeveloped visual faculty, 
with the untrained color sense, with the 
carrying capacity of the sight limited to 
a few feet, is called stupid; and his best 
hope is that he may be fitted with glasses 
before he is rallied and scolded into real 
stupidity. 

The sight can be educated and exer- 
cised just as truly as the hearing, the 
sense of touch, or even the leg and arm 
muscles can; and the work, which can 
be easily converted into play, should be 
begun very early in life. Much so called 
color-blindness is not a radical defect of 
vision at all, but a lack of training in at- 
tention and recognition, and could have 
been avoided by any form of simple half- 
play, half-lesson, with colored balls or 
skeins of silk in early childhood. Match- 
ing colors is an excellent game lesson. 
It can be carried on with silks, wools, 
paper or any other material in which it is 
possible to get many shades with very 





small gradations of color among them. 
Certain of the educational supply houses 
furnish colored papers for this very pur- 
pose. An element of competition can be 
introduced, and the power of vision can 
be trained at the same time with that 
esthetic sense which is its greatest re- 
ward. 

Rapidity of vision can be enormously 
developed. Most persons know the story 
of the conjurer whose father made him 
while a small boy play the game of nam- 
ing the objects in some shop-window 
passed at a quick walk. If one will try 
this he will be astounded at the way the 
number of objects seen in the glimpse 
will grow with practice. 

As with other forms of exercise, that 
of the eye should be taken only under 
proper conditions. A tired, worn-out 
eye should not be forced to new tasks 
any more than a tired, worn-out body. 
Tkis is why the process cannot be started 
too soon, that the eye may be insensibly 
trained to good habits of perception.— 
Youth’s Companion, 





OF PRESENT INTEREST. 


HE oldest system by which men have 
told the time of day is sun dials. 
There are sun dials still in existence since 
long before the Christian era ; in fact they 
have been found in Egypt dating before 
the Pharaohs. 

The Indians and wild nations told the 
time by the position of the shadows of 
trees or mountains. The Chinese have 
carried the art of sun dials to perfection, 
and even today use pocket sun dials 
instead of watches. One Chinese watch- 
maker has arranged his front porch in 
such a way that the shadow of the posts 
tells the time by which to regulate the 
watches. 

The sun dials in ordinary use, of which 
there are many in England and Germany, 
are horizontal in gardens and on terraces, 
or vertical on the sides of houses and 
inns. The mottoes employed are many 
and curious. One Greek dial exists. 
The Greek letters of ‘‘time flies’’ are 
used in place of numbers. 

‘*T mark only happy hours,’’ is a fav- 
orite one, but perhaps one of the most 
exquisite is that at Yeddo: ‘‘ Hours fly, 
flowers die, new ways, new days pass 
by, love stays.’’ 

The old sun dial was a simple affair; 
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the plate of stone or metal with the hours 
engraved on it, and the gnomon, a tri- 
angular piece of metal, which in casting 
the shadow marked the time. 

The modern dial is very accurate, 
marking always the quarters, as well as 
the hours, and often the minutes. Sun 
dials are made engraved to mark time, 
say in New York and Paris, or London 
and Pekin, at the same time, also show- 
ing the months or appropriate flowers for 
each month, which are etched on the dial 
plate.— Zhe Pilgrim. 


A MODERN BOY IN A TEMPLE. 
BY ZILLAH FOSTER STEVENS. 


ie Scripture story of Jesus gives but 
one single incident of his doings as a 
boy. We have looked often at this one 
picture of the Boy; we have many times 
shown the picture to other boys; yet in 
all our showing, and in all our seeing, 
we have insisted on a miracle of boyhood, 
instead of a faithful picture of natural 
boyhood. The figure of our view has 
been the figure of a boy of twelve years 
assuming authority over the wisest of 
venerable teachers, astounding, con- 
founding, them with an exhibition of 
supernatural wisdom. Yet there is no 
word in Luke’s story to warrant us in 
making a miracle of what the Boy Jesus 
did and said among the temple doctors. 
When we thus insist upon the miracle, 
do we not rob this one appearance of the 
Boy of Nazareth of all its force as an ex- 
ample to other boys? 

hat the conduct of the Boy Jesus 
among the temple doctors might well be 
the becoming, appropriate, natural con- 
duct of a natural boy among wise men, 
was forcibly illustrated by an interesting 
incident of the Chicago World’s Fair. 

**T’m looking for my boy Sam,’’ re- 
marked the inventor. 

‘* Where shall we look? 
was asked. 

‘**No; I’ll try the Electricity Building. 
That boy of mine thinks electricity, reads 
electricity, talks electricity; and though 
he is only thirteen, he understands elec- 
tricity far better than Ido. Steam I can 
handle; but lightning is too much for me.”’ 

It was in the upper room of the Elec- 
tricity Building that Sam was finally 
found. ‘‘ And when they saw him, they 
‘were astonished,’ described accurately 
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the feelings of the searchers. Literally 
the boy appeared ‘‘sitting in the midst 
of the teachers, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions.”’ 

For there, among a group of thought- 
ful-faced men, was the lad of our search, 
leaning forward, his whole face alight 
and alive as he listened to the discussion 
in progress. 

What it meant we learned when one of 
the group came forward. 

They were wise men, specialists in 
electrical science, who had met by ap- 

ointment to inspect a recent invention. 

he first arrival had found Sam absorbed 
in an examination of the exhibited model 
of the machine to be discussed. Pleased 
at the boy’s intelligent interest, the 
specialist questioned him, and was sur- 
prised at his clear understanding of the 
principles of its construction. 

‘* Accordingly,’’ concluded the special- 
ist, ‘‘ we invited him to take a seat with 
us, and to hear our discussion, if he 
chose, and for two hours he has listened 
with genuine understanding and appreci- 
ation.’’ 

‘* And once in a while I asked a ques- 
tion,’’ related Sam afterwards, ‘‘and 
those men explained things to me just as 
if I was one of them.’’—S. S. Zimes. 


PERSONALITY OF TEACHER. 





PRES. WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE. 


PERSONALITY is what wise employers 
of teachers try to secure above all else. 
People with mean natures and small 
souls never ought to try to teach. Still, 
personality is greatly capable of cultiva- 
tion. It is largely an affair of our own 
making. Five great schools of teachers 
tried to find a solution of this problem. 
They were the Epicurean, the Stoic, the 
Platonic, the Aristotlean, and the Chris- 
tian. Whoever follows the teachings of 
all these schools will become a popular 
and successful teacher, and anyone defec- 
tive in a majority of them is unfit to teach. 

The Epicurean idea was that one 
should get at all costs‘as many pleasures 
as possible. Teachers should have good 
food, no hurried meals, a comfortable 
room in which to be quiet. In the long 
run these are half the battle. Teachers 
should not deny themselves these. Rest- 
ful quiet and good food are necessary. 
Next is needed wholesome exercise. The 
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teacher shut up for five or six hours must 
have one or two hours under the open sky 
every school day, care free. The teacher 
should do a lot of outdoor things in vaca- 
tion, and the one who doesn’t is falling 
away even from this low ideal. 

The Stoic teaches one to keep the mind 
free from all worry and anxiety; the 
mental states make the man. The teach- 
ers troubles can be reduced by reducing 
the mental worries. The blunders once 
made should be left behind, not brooded 
over. There is no situation in which we 
can not be masters, is the Stoic’s lesson. 
Every teacher must some time learn it. 
The teacher’s life is more full of general 
discouragements than any other profes- 
sion, but the Stoic formula, faithfully 
applied in reasonable limits, will over- 
come them. Teachers should live in 
care-proof compartments. 

Platonism bids us rise above this world. 
Platonists were not the most agreeable 
people to live with. Much that passes 
for Christian religion is simply Platonism 
in disguise. Still, it contains some truth 
that every teacher ought to know and 
sometimesapply. A teacher would hardly 
keep his poise without these Platonic re- 
sources, but moderation is necessary. 

By the Aristotlean school, man was to 
find his end here and now on earth, not 
in Heaven. Teaching is an extra 
hazardous profession as far as nervous 
energy is concerned. The teacher’s 
problem is one of proportion—what to 
select, what to leave out. The essentials 
to the main end ought to be taken, the 
others left. The teacher must say No to 
calls good in themselves, but not for 
themselves. Amateur theatricals, danc- 
ing and dinner parties ought to be taken 
part in only in great moderation. Physi- 
cal health and vivacity of spirits must be 
maintained at all costs. Teachers should 
be sure what they do is best for them and 
then never mind what people say. 
Teachers should have their own indi- 
vidual end in view. 

The counsel of the greatest teacher re- 
mains. Christ says to the teachers to 
make the interest and aims of each pupil 
their own. Where the un-Christian 
teacher’s work ends, the Christian 
teacher’s work begins. ‘Teacher and 

upil are engaged in a common work. 
Tie attitude of the Christian teacher is, 
‘**Come, let’s do this thing together, I’m 
ready to help you and want you to help 
me.’’ The successful teacher looks for- 





ward to the pupil’s future. Teachers 
learn to see with pupils’ eyes, share their 
work, rejoice in their success, be more 
sorry than they at their failures, lead 
them, never drive. Any teacher who 
can combine the five qualities I have 
mentioned will find teaching a pleasure 
and achieve success. 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


ENSIONS for teachers have been es- 
tablished in every country in Europe 
excepting Great Britain, Spain and 
Turkey. In Great Britain the teachers. 
themselves have established a union 
which pays annuities to disabled teach- 








ers, and the same is true in some other 


countries where pensions are granted by 
the government; so that Spain and 
Turkey are the only countries where the 
teachers have no hope for relief in old 
age or in case of breakdown. In this 
respect, then, the United States ranks. 
by the side of Spain and Turkey. 

All the states that form the German 
Empire pay pensions both to teachers and 
to their widows and orphans, and have 
done so for nearly 100 years. Conditions 
vary in different states. In Prussia the 
fund is paid mostly by the state and 
community, and the teachers pay a nom- 
inal annual premium. The maximum 
pension is three-fourths of the salary. In 
Austria the contribution of the teacher is 
somewhat larger, but the state and com- 
munity make up the greater part of the 
pension fund. 

Holland has a state scheme of pension- 
ing teachers which has been in force for 
twenty-five years, and teachers can claim 
retirement with pension if incapacitated 
after ten years of service, or for old age 
at sixty-five; the maximum being two- 
thirds of the salary. The state provides 
a large portion of all pensions from the 
public treasury. 

In Belgium the money for pensions is 
furnished entirely by the government; 
two-fifths by the community, two-fifths 
by the state, one-fifth by the province, 
and nothing by the teacher. Superan- 
nuation may begin at the age of fifty 
with thirty years of service, or at the age 
of sixty with fifteen years of service. 
Belgium seems to be the most liberal 
country in Europe in regard to teachers’ 
pensions, and France perhaps the least 
so.— School and Home Education. 
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EARLY EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 





BY THOMAS ROBINSON. 





| WAS a pupil in the first free school 
established in our neighborhood, in 
October, 1837. As the law then stood 
a board of directors would manage the 
school affairs of the township, levy the 
tax, pay the teachers, pay for fuel, etc., 
and when necessary erect new buildings. 
There was a committee of three elected 
in each sub-district; the duty of this 
committee was to make the choice of a 
teacher for their school, to see to it that 
the school house was made comfortable 
for occupancy, that fuel was supplied, 
etc. The board of school directors would 
settle the bills. 

When a teacher presented himself to 
the board for employment, having with 
him the certificate of the committee, it 
was the duty of the board, before employ- 
ing him, to have him submit to a literary 
examination. He would usually be sent 
to some clergyman or other literary per- 
son of the neighborhood for examination ; 


the certificate that he would bring back 


was always honored. 

It was quite probable that some of our 
early teachers were somewhat limited 
in their culture. An intelligent farmer 
would frequently take charge of his home 
school, as it was usually open only a few 
months. If he could maintain good dis- 
cipline and could retain possession of 
a good pocket-knife, having one small 
blade, kept sharp, with which to ‘“‘make’’ 
pens for the students, who would always 
furnish the goose-quills, could write a 
plain hand—as he had to write copies in 
their “copy’’ books—could use a good 
switch, three feet long or more, he was 
regarded a good teacher. 

At this early period there were more in 
the spelling classes than in others. The 
‘United States Spelling Book’’ was then 
used. In reading there was one class in 
the Bible, another in the New Testa- 
ment ; beyond this any one could bring 
whatever reader he pleased, historical or 
biographical. A reading class would not 
infrequently have one pupil in it. 

At this early stage of school develop- 
ment six days in the week were taken up 
in the school room. It required little 
time to arrange for the next week’s work. 
I recall that on Saturday afternoon an 
esteemed neighbor—a farmer, a justice of 
the peace and an elder in the United 
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Presbyterian church—would put in his 
appearance, and by permission of the 
teacher would take charge of the school. 
He required all of sufficient age to commit 
to memory the Ten Commandments, the 
shorter catechism, with selections from 
the Psalms and other Scripture lessons, 
not forgetting the Lord’s Prayer. 

All this was in an early stage of our 
public school system. This religious 
training would not be allowed at this 
more advanced period ; and yet, in look- 
ing back over that primary period, I can- 
not see where any harm grew from this 
training of the young minds on these 
moral lines. 

Several years had passed before a gram- 
mar class was introduced in our school. 
I recall the incident; a class of two was 
started, and we all thought it singular 
that it was necessary to teach people how 
to use the language to which they had 
been reared. I recall noticing them at 
their grammar (Kirkham’s), and it seems 
to me I can yet see the teacher as he is 
walking back and forth across the room 
with his hands behind his back, under 
his coat-tail; and as he looks over toward 
the ‘‘grammar’’ class, extemporizing, 
**John—his book —Jobn—his book,’’ 
with a generous smile. 

It may be a surprise to some of our 
present teachers to know that not only 
late in the 30’s, but early in the 50’s male 
teachers received as low as $16 a month, 
and females from $10 to $12 a month. 
These figures would not do now; every- 
thing in the business line has changed. 
Very little money was needed then ; many 
of the teachers lived at their homes while 
teaching. 

The most direct and radical change 
that took place in the development of the 
public school system was caused by the 
law directing the election of county super- 
intendents. This law went into effect in 
1854. I well remember the meeting of 
the school directors of Butler county, 
when coming together for the first time 
under the law, they met in the basement 
of the Presbyterian church, and Isaac 
Black, an active school teacher, was 
elected. When it came to fixing the 
salary a Baptist minister from the north- 
ern part of the county moved that the 
salary be fixed at $100 a year. This 
brought the Rev. Mr. Findley—afterward 
president of the Westminster College— 
to his feet. He remarked that he deemed 
such a motion an insult to the legislature 
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that had passed the law. The mover of 
the resolution replied that such was his 
purpose in offering the resolution, as he 
felt that the legislature had insulted the 
school directors of the whole State by 
providing for the selection of an agent to 
look after their official conduct. 

The salary was finally fixed at $300 a 
year, and I ‘can truthfully say that no 
superintendent of later years discharged 
the duties of the office with greater fidel- 
ity than did Mr. Black, traveling, as he 
did, on foot from one section of the coun- 
try to the other as his official duties re- 
quired. Just think of it, three years’ 
hard work—both physical and mental— 
for which in return he received $900!— 
Pittsburg Gazette. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 
REV. RODERICK P. COBB. 


HE treatment accorded to Booker T. 

Washington on his recent European 
trip was so cordial and enthusiastic that 
in order to secure any privacy he was 
compelled at times to travel under an 
assumed name. The respect which this 
celebrated negro educator has won, both 
at home and abroad, and the hospitality 
shown him in public and private, reacalls 
a very different attitude of public senti- 
ment toward an equally noble representa- 
tive of that race. 

In the period immediately following 
the close of the Civil War, when the ran- 
cor and animosities begotten by the four 
years’ strife were still unhealed, a tall, 
dark and distinguished looking mulatto, 
who had already gained a national repu- 


‘tation for character and ability, arrived 


one evening in a northern city to fill a 
lecture appointment. The weather was 
exceedingly inclement, and when the lec- 
turer, tired, hungry and travel-stained, 
left the cars there was no one to meet and 
greet him and to offer him hospitality. 
Having an interval of about two hours 
before the time of the lecture he sought 
the best hotel in the city and asked for 
accommodations. He was politely but 
firmly told that he could not be received 
there, as in that hotel colored people were 
not accepted as guests. Application was 
then made to another and smaller hotel, 
and to still another. In each case he met 
with the same refusal, and finally was 
frankly told that it would be useless for 
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him to make any further inquiries, be- 
cause no hotel in the city would accom- 
modate a negro guest. Nor could ke 
learn of any suitable boarding house 
whither he might betake himself. It 
looked very much as if the boasted 
northern friendliness for the black man 
was after all only an empty sentiment, 
and that he was really less hospitably 
received above than below Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Supperless, friendless and 
dispirited, the outcast was compelled to 
retrace his steps to the railway station to 
await the hour of the meeting which he 
was to address. Thoroughly despondent 
he hailed a passing gentleman, described 
the predicament in which he found him- 
self, and incidentally gave his name. 
Fortunately the person accosted was a 
prominent abolitionist, who heard the 
story with mingled feelings of sympathy 
and indignation. Apologizing for his 
own inability to proffer hospitality on 
that evening, which he wonld gladly 
have done if possible, he directed the 
wanderer to the home of a well known 
resident of that community, assuring him 
that there, at least, he would meet with 
a kind and generous reception. When 
in obedience to this advice, and in re- 
sponse to his ring at the door bell, he 
was admitted into the library of the 
owner of the house, he was received with 
the utmost cordiality and courtesy, in- 
vited to dine with the family, and urged 
to remain over night as their guest. It 
may be interesting to know that the 
guest on this occasion was the famous 
Frederick Douglass, and his host, Robert 
G. Ingersoll. 





TRAINING OF SALES-PEOPLE. 
To department-store system has become 
so vast that in the very nature of things 
it has been found necessary to reduce the 
management of it toa kind of science. In 
each one of these stores in Phil:delphia, 
New York, Chicago and Boston there are 
thousands of employes, the vast majority of 
whom are women. It is well known that 
women are more apt to give up business 
ositions which they occupy than men. 
he constant going and coming of sales- 
women makes the function of employing 
their successors very important, and equally 
important is the task of ‘‘ breaking them 
in’’ to work, in which the majority have 
had no special experience. Hence the need 
for the training class. 
This school in the department store is 
one of its most interesting features, and 
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there is no doubt that if it were thought 

olitic to admit the public to be present at 
its exercises, the audience would always be 
a large one. Human nature may here be 
studied to considerable advantage. And 
many subjects for character sketching are 
to be found here. The school that has 
been in existence in most of the department 
stores for years is designed both to initiate 
new employes into the ways of the concern, 
and to correct such faults as appear from 
time to time even in the experienced em- 
ployes. But the employe is always in- 
structed and hired before instruction begins. 

At the average department-store school a 

icture full of interest is offered to the priv- 
ileged visitor. The hour is usually in the 
forenoon. The ‘‘salespersons’’ who are 
designated for instruction present them- 
selves in the class-room almost, if not quite, 
as soon as they arrive at the store from their 
homes. The instructor, almost always a 
man, is usually a department chief specially 
fitted for the work. 

The simple things are what count most 
in the training of the ‘‘salesperson.’’ Very 
great stress is laid upon plain writing and 
upon correct addresses on the sales slips. 
The girl who tosses her head when she is 
told that the grace of her handwriting 
counts for nothing, while its absolute legi- 
bility counts for everything, needs a few 
fines to impress the lesson more deeply. 

But the department-store school has now 
entered upon a broader development. The 
idea assumed a new form recently in the 
mind of Mr. Jacob Gimbel, of Philadelphia, 
when it occurred to him that a school for 
saleswomen might become not only much 
more advantageous to his firm than it had 
been, but also a veritable means of philan- 
thropy. He proposes, therefore, to give in- 
structions in counter duties to all suitable 
persons who apply. 

‘*You see,’’ he said, when questioned on 
the subject, ‘‘ we receive a vast number of 
applications for positions, chiefly from wo- 
men of a certain age, who have had no ex- 
perience whatever in trade. To them the 
stereotyped answer has been: ‘ You lack the 
necessary experience.’ -It has been some- 
times very hard to give that answer in face 
of the pitiful appeals that we have heard; 
but it certainly would have been unfair to 
the public to break in new clerks at the ex- 
pense of its time and patience, to say noth- 
ing of the unfavorable effect of this course 
upon our business. Still we desired to 
avail ourselves of the services of this large 
class of women, if it were possible to do so, 
and I hit upon the plan of the trainin 
school. You must not confound this wit 
the class that we had maintained before for 
improving the efficiency of those already in 
our employ. Nearly every large depart- 
ment store has such aclass. It1is a neces- 
sity. But the new class or school is to give 
initial instruction which those behind the 
counters already possess. 
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“It is astonishing what numbers of women 
there are in the large cities who need and 
desire to earn their own living, but are pre- 
vented from doing so by the lack of a little 
amen or knowledge. Generally they have 

een brought up in refinement, possess 
good intelligence, and have had excellent 
educational advantages, and except in the 
one item of experience are better qualified 
for bright business service than were many 
of those now employed when they began. 

‘‘The training school has already 200 
pupils, though we advertised that only 100 
were desired. A large room has been fitted 
up for the work of instruction in the old 
Girard House; there is a platform for the 
instructor or lecturer, and a large black- 
board. The pupils are seated at tables, and 
supplied with pencils and blank forms for 
sales, exchanges, ‘C. O. D.’ orders, credits, 
etc. The elementary instruction relates to 
the filling out of these blanks. Careful 
habits are necessary in making the entries, 
else endless and costly trouble is caused to 
the bookkeeping and delivery departments. 

‘* Certain axioms which are found to have 
high business utility will be taught. The 
most of them are printed on a green slip, 
bound in with every set of blank sales forms 
used at the counters, and others may be read 
on the face of the forms themselves. The 
whole is summed in the golden rule of the 
counter: ‘Serve others as you would be 
served.’ Every well conducted department 
store inculcates, too, in its clerks the prin- 
ciple that no art, subterfuge, or craft, is re- 
quired in selling, but merely proper atten- 
tion to the customer and an intelligent 
understanding of the merchandise that is 
wanted. 

‘* Here are some of the lessons which the 
candidates are expected to master in order 
that they may pass examination: 

‘‘Wrong Address is King of Blunders. 
If you write the name or address wrong in 
the slightest particular, the sale you have 
made may be no sale, for the parcel cannot 
be delivered, or it goes astray and maybe is 
lost. If the goods come back into stock 
they are more or less hurt in value because 
of handling, and they become remnants 
(some goods suffer on account of wrapping). 
The goods generally must be sold at a loss, 
to say nothing of the very great annoyance 
to both delivery and complaint departments. 

‘*Disappointment to Customer is the 
Greatest Loss. Put yourself in the cus- 
tomer’s place. How is it in your own home 
when a parcel anxiously waited for does not 
come? Notice not only the annoyance to 
the customer, but also the feeling aroused 
against the store, especially if the article 
was needed by a certain time, or if such 
disappointments occur often. It generally 
takes some days after complaint reaches us 
before the blunder can be righted and proper 
goods delivered (if customer will then re- 
ceive them at all). 

‘*How to Take the Name and Address 
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Right. It is not as easy to take an address 
right as it is to getit wrong. Repeating the 
name and address to customers is not a sure 
safeguard by any means. The customer 
may be preoccupied, and may not listen to 
you attentively while you are repeating. 
Customer gives address Crown street; sales- 
person writes Brown street. Customer says 
Vine street; salesperson writes Pine street. 
Customer says eleven twenty-three; sales- 
person writes twenty-three. Customer says 
seven hundred and eleven; salesperson 
writes eleven hundred and seven. Cus- 
tomer says Mrs. J. P. Rea; salesperson 
writes Mrs. J. Peray. Customer says 
Orianna street; salesperson writes Oriental 
street. Thousands of cases like these might 
be given where salespeople in the exercise 
of ordinary care misunderstand name and 
address, and still in their own hearts think 
they have understood them right. Cus- 
tomers give right addresses ninety-nine 
times in a hundred. You might be con- 
vinced of the importance of right initial to 
every name by the fact that it takes twenty- 
five pages of the city directory for the 
Smith family alone. Ordinary care is not 
sufficient. It takes extraordinary care. It 
requires expertness and painstaking in 
writing, and deftness in catching customer’s 
meaning. Awaken in your customer an 
interest in your effort to get the name and 
address right. Do two other things: 1. 
Read the name and address aloud. 2. Let 
your customer read it and see if you have it 
right. You will then be on the right road 
to get the right name and address, and save 
the fine. 

‘* Here also are a few of the business aphor- 
isms and illustrations which are printed on 
the blank sales check: Write plainly. Don’t 
scribble. Indifference in serving a cus- 
tomer is shown more in actions than in 
words, and, of course, speaks louder. Let 
the customer say of you, Wasn’t that clerk 
obliging? If ever I need anything I shall 
certainly look up the person who waited on 
me to-day. Sucha salesperson must be an 
interested worker, and is on the high road 
to promotion.”’ 

The idea of more thorough instruction in 
the business of serving the public in de- 
partment stores is spreading. A text-book 
on the practical principles to be observed 
may be the next step. 

The daily lectures in the preparatory 
training school at the Gimbel store last 
from about 8 o’clock in the morning until 
10. The preliminary course is completed in 
eight or nine days. Then comesa practical 
novitiate at the counter, where the candi- 
date is made acquainted with the various 
goods, and is expected carefully to watch 
the actions of experienced salespersons. 
During a probation period the pupil will re- 
ceive a salary of $7 a week. After that her 
retention, promotion or discharge will de- 
pend upon herself. 

The pupils of the novitiate school are 
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nearly all above the age of 25, and several 
of them have very gray hair and a motherly 
air. In intelligence they seem to be some- 
what above the average. They apparently 
pay the closest attention to the words of the 
ecturer, and their progress is very satis- 
factory.—Philadelphia 


AFTER SCHOOL TALKS. 


eager. 








MARY E. FITZGERALD. 





OTHING of us belongs so wholly to 
other people, as our looks. 

‘*Some one wants to see you at the 
front gate,’’ said a little girl to her 
teacher one day. 

** Why doesn’t she come up?’’ said the 
surprised teacher. 

The little girl looked embarrassed and 
said imploringly, ‘‘ Please go down, Miss 
Blank; it is something very important.”’ 

Miss Blank went down and found a 
delegation which, obeying the letter but 
not the spirit of the law which forbids a 
teacher to receive a gift in her profes- 
sional capacity, handed her, as a private 
citizen on the public highway, a carefully 
selected inkstand and pen-rack combined, 
with a small upright mirror in the back. 

At noon, when the various perfections 
and beauties of the gift were being dis- 
cussed over and over one little girl re- 
marked, ‘‘ And now you can always see 
how pretty you are when you smile.”’ 

The children glanced at each other and 
at her, apprehensively she thought. She 
would have resented the familiarity at 
any other time, as she made it a point to 
build an icy wall between herself and the 
pupils, but the unexpected little gift had 
softened her and she said, ‘‘ Oh, teaching 
is such a serious business I have no time 
to smile.’’ But all day theremark haunted 
her, and when she went home she studied 
the perpendicular lines between her eyes 
with an intentness she had never given 
them before. Evidently she had plenty 
of time to frown. 

Was the child’s remark accidental or 
was the gift really purchased as a hint? 
If it was a hint it must have originated 
with the parents; the children would 
never think of such athing. She burned 
with indignation and determined to put 
the stand on the top shelf of her school 
closet as a rebuke. 

But the night brought counsel as it 
usually does, and being a sensible woman 
she put the stand on her desk directly in 
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front of her, ready to profit by the hint 
whatever its origin. If she was an un- 
necessarily unpleasant spectacle she must 
try to change. 

One day she caught herself with her 
eyes ‘‘in a fine frenzy rolling,’’ looking 
as she never thought it possible for a sup- 
posedly self-controlled woman to look. 
She was shocked and left the room for a 
few minutes to regain her self-control. 

Fretful, irritated expressions, which she 
was frank enough to confess to herself 
she would dislike to see on the face of 
any one with whom she would have to 
live for five hours a day, were reflected 
and controlled. 

She was beginning to think herself an 
extremely unpleasant creature as well as 
plain, until one day she saw herself smil- 
ing. A flash of white teeth, a merry, 
young, pretty woman met her astonished 
gaze. ‘‘Why I am not half as homely 
as I thought I was,’’ she reflected. ‘‘If 
I can look like that I must. That’s the 
way I should like to have the children 
remember me.’’ 

The battered mirror with its ‘‘ silver’’ 
nearly all worn off stands on her desk 
still, and reflects no frowns, no little an- 
noyances; not many smiles either, but al- 
ways a cheerful, encouraging look which 
does much to-make her “‘ pleasant chil- 
dren ’’ a feature of the school. 


ODDITIES. 


‘*T was the happy hostess of two high 
school girls last Sunday,’’ said Miss 
Phelps. ‘‘They became so engrossed 
with the descriptions of the oddities of 
their various teachers that they forgot 
that I was in the same business and 
might feel sensitive. 

‘**One of the girls was a perfect mimic 
and I could fairly see the teacher who 
tapped her teeth with her pencil in- 
cessantly; the one who clutched herself 
under the chin; the one who sat on the 
extreme edge of the seat in the street car, 
with ‘her hat on her ear;’ the one who 
pointed a long forefinger at a law breaker 
and opened her eyes to an appalling 
extent. 

‘*«The cotton umbrella with fifty ribs,’ 
of one man, was commented upon joy- 
ously. Both girls were in a perfect gale 
and I must confess I laughed a little, 
ruefully perhaps, because I have a few 
tricks of my own, until one girl awakened 
to the fact that I was also a teacher, and 
in a somewhat embarrassed fashion 
apologized. 


CONSISTENCY. 
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*** You know, Aunt Edith (I am. her 
aunt by courtesy),’ it wouldn’t be so bad 
if they weren’t so smart; but when you 
see smart people doing such funny things 
it’s all the funnier. You expect them to 
know lots more than common people, 
don’t you see, so everybody notices.’ | 

‘*T pretended to accept her explanation 
but I have been wondering since which 
of my queernesses the young wretch 
amuses her people with. Do you think 
it’s my habit of rubbing my upper lip?’’ 

But each was thinking of her own man- 
nerisms and did not anwer.—/nfelligence. 


— 


CONSISTENCY. 








HE sovereign poet has given us in the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Julius Czesar’’ the most 
vivid picture of the fickleness of the mob; 
the inconstancy of human opinion; the 
most depressing view of god like man in 
action, in that celebrated scene where 
Brutus wins the citizens by his appeal for 
their suffrages and approval. ‘‘As he 
was ambitious, I slew him,’’ said Brutus, 
and the mob shouts: ‘‘ Give him a statue 
with his ancestors!’’ Mark Antony 
makes his persuasive appeal, and the 
same citizens cry havoc and revenge. 
The inconstant and variable mob is a 
theme as old as man. The very word 
‘*mob’’ means fickle, changeful, untrust- 
worthy : and ever since there have been 
mobs and human beings consistency has 
been a ‘‘jewel.’’ But says the down- 
right Dean Swift in his savage way: 
‘*The latter part of a wise man’s life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices 
and false opinions he had contracted in 
the former.”’ 

Numberless witty things have been 
said about the follies of consistency. 
Archbishop Whately tells us that a man 
will ‘‘ never change his mind who has 
no mind to change,’’ and Faraday says 
truly enough that ‘‘in knowledge that 
man only is to be despised who is not in 
a state of transition.’’ Opinions are 
based on knowledge—facts—and when 
we increase our knowledge our opinions 
will change if we are honest with our- 
selves. The great national wit of France 
asks us if there can be any greater 
‘*dotage’’ in the world than for us to 
guide our courses by sound of bell and 
not by judgment and discretion, and 
those who know only one sentence of 
Emerson’s are sure to know him by his 
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declaration that ‘‘a foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored 
by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines.”’ 

The confusion is only apparent. The 
man who said he had a horse who was 
sixteen feet high, when he meant 
‘*hands,’’ and who, upon being advised 
of his absurdity, stuck to the feet ‘‘if he 
said feet,’’ was a type of the obstinate 
who are hopeless; the persons, fickle and 
changeable by nature, who have ever 
ready a text to justify their inconstancy 
are at the other extreme. We are ruled 
by words, and refuse to see the substance 
beneath the covering. One man sup- 
ports. in a municipality, for instance, a 
party of a certain name which is setting 
its face against corruption, debauchery 
and crime. The party becomes de- 
bauched, and the man changes to a party 
of another name, which professes the 
principles which he upholds. He is the 
consistent man, and the followers of the 
party through the mire, though they may 
charge him with inconsistency, are the 
inconsistent ones. The illustration dis- 
covers the principle laid down by Lowell: 
Those love truth best who to themselves are 


true, 
And what they dare to dream of dare to do. 


A man need never concern himself with 
consistency if he determines to follow 
those few bedrock principles which are 
higher than commerce, or party, or 
money, or the breath of the current 
opinion. Carlyle attributes the failure— 
the splendid failure—of Burns’ life to the 
absence of a philosophy of life which 
should guide him through the difficulties 
of a tempestuous existence. In order to 
have a philosophy of life it is not neces- 
sary to pay any heed to the professed 
system-makers who try to interpret the 
universe to us in their terms, which al- 
ways become obsolete in the succeeding 
generation. Lowell was wont to point 
to the kitten chasing its own tail on the 
hearth rug as an illustration of the actual 
advance made by the metaphysicians 
since the time of Aristotle in trying to 
solve the riddle of the universe. But 
there are a few simple principles which 
are as old as sin and understood of all— 
the plain minds and the geniuses: stand 
by conscience in all the vicissitudes of 
life; observe justice, mercy, truth and 
honor. Then the charge of inconsistency 


may cause momentary annoyance, but 
can never harm. 


It has been said that 
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the ‘‘history of those gods and saints 
which the world has written and then 
worshiped are documents of character,’’ 
and the world is the same now as in the 
past. Emerson says: ‘‘God offers to 
every mind its choice between truth and 
repose. Take which you please; you 
can never have both.’’ 

He who wishes repose will take the 
course which attracts the loudest ap- 
plause; the most substantial material 
rewards; the commendation of his neigh- 
bor who is going the same way and 
wishes. to pick up the available present 
profits. He will be praised for his con- 
sistency ; will often escape contumely 
from the majority; may be quiet and 
infamous. It is a mistake to say that 
this kind of false consistency is not profit- 
able, because the child sees every day 
that the base succeed; but in spite of 
their success there are multitudes who 
uphold the consistency of virtue and 
make it a habit; and W. E. Channing 
was perhaps near the truth when he said: 
‘The greatest man is he who chooses 
the right with invincible resolution; who 
resists the sorest temptations from within 
and without; who bears the heaviest 
burdens cheerfully ; who is calmest in 
storms and most fearless under menace 
and frowns; whose reliante on truth, on 
virtue, on God, is most unfaltering. I 
believe this greatness to be most common 
among the multitude whose names are 
never heard.’’—Phila. Ledger. 





FIRST STEAMBOAT TRIP. 





FROM PITTSBURG TO NEW ORLEANS. 





HE gate at New Orleans was scarcely 

ajar, after the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803, when the Mississippi Valley be- 
came a problem too tremendous to be 
solved by the picturesque flatboatman 
with his pole alone. ‘The pirogues of the 
Canadian voyageurs, with their Latin Te 
Deums and French chansons, had been 
replaced by the keelboats, barges, bat- 
teaus and broadhorn flatboats of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers of the great valley. 
These craft floated down with the cur- 
rents, coming in many instances from the 
headwaters of the Ohio, all laden with 
the first promises of the great Central 
West. Besides the valuable products of 
the Ohio region the rapidly increasing 
cotton crops of the Mississippi territory 
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were alone becoming strenuous matters, 
with the monopoly of transportation in 
the hands of the longpoleman. All 
unconscious of his undertaking as the 
cargo grew heavier, the magnitude of 
its importance more overwhelming, he 
simply toughened his shoulder against 
his pole and pushed the harder. 

Chancellor Livingston, of New York, 
with Robert Fulton, had done a little ex- 
perimenting with steam navigation on 
the Scine when Mr. Livingston was Min- 
ister to France, and they had afterward 
succeeded in putting a steam packet on 
the Hudson, yet that success by no means 
decided the practicability of steam on the 
great waters of the West. 

In order to make the attempt on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers they found it 
necessary to associate with themselves a 
spirit who should be equal to the dangers 
and hardships of the adventure, as well 
as possessed of the ability to share in this 
undertaking. This embodiment of en- 
ergy, courage and capability Chancellor 
Livingston found among his own friends, 
in the person of Nicholas P. Roosevelt, 
of New York, of the same family as the 
present President. They put their heads 
together and decided to make the attempt 
to put on a steam packet between New 
Orleans and Natchez, the only important 
points on the Mississippi of that day. It 
was first necessary to make a thorough 
investigation of the channels, currents 
and general conditions of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. Mr. Roosevelt had a 
decided tendency for mechanics, having 
invented a vertical wheel which was used 
by Livingston and Fulton, and he was 
considered qualified to superintend the 
building of the boat and to encounter the 
brunt of the experiment by going in her 
on her critical voyage. This job Mr. 
Roosevelt cheerfully undertook and en- 
tered upon its initial stages with ardor. 

He went to Pittsburg in 1809 and 
hustled around until he had built a flat- 
boat sufficiently large to accommodate 
the necessary attendants and crew for 
making his investigation. In this queer 
boathouse he floated off into the currents 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, examining 
every feature of those great streams. 

Mr. Roosevelt was hospitably treated 
by the inhabitants of the towns and 
settlements along the rivers, but every- 
one believed him a wild enthusiast, un- 
dertaking an impossible task. The 
flatboatmen, who knew the river best, 





had no faith in the power of steam against 
the rush of waters, the eddies and cur- 
rents. The pioneer in the realms of 
steam, however, with determination, 
pushed ahead. Finding coal near the 
Ohio, his faith in his undertaking was so 
great that he purchased a mine, and ar- 
ranged to have the coal dug and trans- 
ported to the river bank in readiness for 
the passing of the steamboat whose tim- 
bers were yet forest trees. He gauged 
and plumbed, he looked and asked ques- 
tions, until, having obtained all informa- 
tion within his reach, he felt justified in 
an opinion of the practicability of his 
scheme. 

Mr. Roosevelt made his report to Mr. 
Livingston and Mr. Fulton in New York, 
and they furnished the capital for carry- 
ing out thescheme. Mr. Roosevelt went 
to Pittsburg in the spring of 1810 to build 
his boat, the first steamer on Western 
waters. In order to begin building, Mr. 
Roosevelt had to send men into the forest 
to cut the timber, raft it down the river 
and saw it in the old-fashioned saw pits. 
After the keel was laid and matters well 
under way, an unlooked-for danger arose; 
under the influence of the season, the 
waters of the Monongahela river backed 
up into the shipyard, set all of the mate- 
rials afloat and threatened the boat with 
premature launching. But the boat was 
finally completed and named the ‘‘ New 
Orleans,’’ in honor of its port of destina- 
tion. It had a length of 116 feet, a 20- 
foot beam and an engine with a 34 inch 
cylinder; the cost was $38,000. The 
crew was recruited from the practical 
boatmen on the Ohio River.. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s wife was the daughter 
of Benjamin H. Latrobe, of Baltimore, 
whose name is connected with the plan- 
ning and building of the Capitol at 
Washington, and who was responsible 
for those features in the White House 
architecture, the north and south porticos. 
Throughout the entire undertaking : of 
building the boat, Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
mained at her husband’s side. She en- 
deavored to sustain him against all dis- 
couragement and, finally, despite the 
protests of her family and friends, she 
determined to make the trial trip with 
him, and Mrs. Roosevelt established her- 
self in the after-cabin of the ‘‘ New 
Orleans.’’ 

When the vessel left her moorings at 
Pittsburg, in the latter part of September, 
1811, and began the voyage toward the 
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Gulf, it is recorded that no one associated 
with the building and launching of this 
boat, excepting the builder and his wife, 
believed in the practicability of the 
scheme. Those who had spent their 
lives on the Ohio and Mississippi and 
knew those rivers best thought the very 
idea of attempting to ascend those streams 
by the aid of steam was an absurd one— 
that it was a physical impossibility to 
overcome the force of the currents. Dur- 
ing the first stages of the route, every 
settlement and village turned out to cheer 
the enterprising but ‘‘deluded’’ man, for 
were not there the falls of the Ohio, the 
snags and currents of the greater river 
beyond? 

The ‘‘ New Orleans”’ easily made from 
eight to ten miles an hour, and when she 
reached Cincinnati she dropped anchor, 
there being no levees or wharf-boats in 
those days. Mr. Roosevelt was congrat- 
ulated then on his pluck and the success 
he had achieved up to that point by the 
flatboatmen as well as by the leading 
citizens; he received, however, only dole- 
ful predictions. Four days afterward, at 
midnight, on October 1, 1811, the first 
steamboat arrived at Louisville. The 
escaping steam, heard for the first time, 
caused crowds to rush to the river bank, 
and an old letter of that time states that 
many persons believed that the commo- 
tion was caused by the great comet of 
1811 having fallen into the Ohio River. 

The hospitality of the best homes of 
the city was offered the voyagers, but the 
good people all lamented that it should 
be the last, as well as the first time, that 
a steamboat would be seen above the 
falls. ‘They all regarded the ascent of 
the river by steam, even from New 
Orleans to Natchez, as an impossibility. 
As an evidence of his appreciation of all 
this kindliness of feeling, and, incident- 
ally, to demonstrate something else, Mr. 
Roosevelt invited a number of men to dine 
with him on board the ‘‘ New Orleans.’’ 
When the feast was at its height strange 
and unusual rumblings were heard, and 
the boat began to move. There was one 
thought among the guests—the anchor 
chain had broken and the boat was drift- 
ing toward the falls of the Ohio, carrying 
all on board to sure destruction. There 
was a rush to the deck, and the astonish- 
ing sight—the boat was going with rapid- 
ity and ease up stream. This clinching 
argument had the desired effect of over- 
coming the force of current opinion. 
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When Mr. Roosevelt arrived at Louis- 
ville he found the channel too shallow to 
permit his passage of the falls, and he 
was obliged to wait until the last week in 
November for favorable conditions. Sud- 
denly, without apparent cause, the water 
in the channel rose, and Mr. Roosevelt 


determined to attempt the falls. To this 
point the trip had been smooth sailing, 
but now, for the first time since he started 
on his voyage, this hardy pioneer was 
confronted by a grave risk. Now, also, 
for the first time, he urged his wife to go 
ashore. This proposition did not, how- 
ever, conform to Mrs. Roosevelt’s idea of 
loyal comradeship—she decided to stick 
to her post, and, in accordance, she took 
her position on deck at the stern, with 
her Newfoundland dog at herside. The 
heaviest pressure of steam yet used was 
put on; the safety valve shrieked, the 
paddles flew around and the trial began. 
The sole chance was to exceed the cur- 
rent in velocity. The little craft, with 
its engine, stood the test well. Rocks 
and trees receded, the spray flew over the 
low bows, and, with one wild dash, the 
‘*New Orleans’’ floated into quiet waters. 

An earthquake shock was felt as the 
‘“New Orleans’”’ turned her bows toward 
the Mississippi. Mr. Roosevelt found 
that the bearings which he had made 
two years before had disappeared with 
the old channel; cut-offs had been made 
across necks of land and new islands 
formed. ‘To go forward was a dangerous 
undertaking; to attempt to return a 
greaterone. Mr. Roosevelt consulted his 
common sense and the example of the 
passing flatboatmen—and went with the 
current, keeping a sharp lookout for 
snags and obstructions. 

In speaking and writing to her friends 
of this voyage down the Mississippi, 
Mrs. Roosevelt dwelt especially upon its 
solemnity. Hundreds of miles of un- 
broken, primeval forests—long stretches 
of solitary water—the silence disturbed 
only by the call of the wild goose or the 
echo of the revolving paddles as the little 
boat pushed on. There was also a con- 
dition of unrest and sleeplessness often 
recalled by those who were on board the 
‘* New Orleans,’’ and Mrs. Roosevelt said 
there were days when she could not 
‘‘read, write or sew.”’ 

The Indians along the shores called the 
steamer the ‘‘fire canoe,’’ associating it 
with the comet which appeared that year. 
The long trail of sparks came from the 
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black funnels and spread out into the 
dense, starless nights, and the accom- 
panying earthquakes, which destroyed 
the pilot’s bearings, filled the voyagers 
with dismay. The shocks ceased by the 
time the vessel reached Natchez, and the 
run from that place to New Orleans was 
uneventful.—V. Y. 7ribune. 


EFFICIENT FIRE PROTECTION. 








PUMPING STATION TAKES PLACE OF MANY 
FIRE ENGINES. 





IRE fighting has been revolutionized 

in Philadelphia. Fire engines have 
been superseded in part of that city by a 
plain, massive-looking brick building, 
which guards all the central district. In 
any part of this district, at a second’s 
notice, it can discharge streams of water 
to great heights. Suppose a twenty-one 
story office-building in Philadelphia 
should take fire. Six lines of large hose 
could be attached to the nearest fire-plug, 
and from this one fire-plug six great 
streams could be hurled simultaneously 
over the office-building’s roof, so the city 
father’s assert. 

The building whence comes this energy 
is the new pumping station, with its spe- 
cial pipe line eight miles long, that Phil- 
adelphia has just completed after three 
years’ work. The station stands at Del- 
aware avenue and Race street. It con- 
tains nine pumps, and these pumps are 
able to discharge, at a pressure of 300 
pounds, 16,000,000 gallons of water a 
day. Before it was completed the station 
had reduced the Philadelphia insurance 
rate 15 cents on $100, and now that rate 
is to be reduced ro cents more. 

The station can throw upon a fire 
10,000 gallons of water a minute, 600,000 
gallons an hour, 16,000,000 gallons a 
day. In a minute, that is to say, there 
can be hurled upon a burning building 
the contents of a tank 11 feet long, 11 
feet wide and 11 feet deep; in an hour 
the contents of a tank 66 feet long, 66 
feet wide and 66 feet deep; in a day the 
contents of a tank 200 feet long, 200 feet 
wide and 55 feet deep. And all this 
water would have a pressure sufficient to 
raise it to the top of a column from 575 
to 700 feet high. Moreover, the pump- 
ing station can discharge simultaneously 
from the same fire-plug, through a three 
and one- half-inch hose, one stream strong 
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enough to tear the iron shutters from the 
top story windows of a skyscraper, and 
another stream, through a half-inch hose, 
gentle enough to bathe a baby in. 

John W. Weaver, engineer of the city’s 
high pressure service, superintended the 
construction of the pumping station. The 
building is of steel and brick. Its dimen- 
sions are 72x140 feet. Its total cost was 
$250,000. With its walls of white enam- 
elled brick, it is light, airy and spacious 
within. It has nine gas units, or pumps, 
of a total capacity of 2,400 horsepower, 
and these great engines, which weigh 
from 24 to 35 tons apiece, can be started 
from a state of absolute immobility into 
full speed in 18 seconds. Running, pump- 
ing 16,000,000 gallons of water a day, 
they make no more noise than as many 
sewing machines, 

The fuel is composed of six parts of 
air to one of gas. The sparks for the 
engine are obtained with electricity, and 
there are four ways to get a current. 
Thus, in an emergency, should one way 
fail another may be turned to, and should 
that fail, there is a third way and still 
a fourth. 

The pipe line which the pumping sta- 
tiou supplies is nine miles long. The 
pipes, of 16, 12 and 8 inch diameters, 
were, with all their fittings, made to 
order. The total weight of these pipes 
is 6,500,000 pounds, and the total weight 
of the various special fittings is 850,000 
pounds. The total cost of the pipe line 
was $355,000. 
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HE friendliness with which the Moros 
of Mindanao received the American 
soldiers and sailors has frequently been 
remarked, but American occupation of 
their island, the second largest in the 
Philippines, has yielded few incidents 
more pleasing than one related by Flor- 
ence Kimball Russell in the Criferion. 
An officer stationed on the southeast 
coast of the island had occasion, she says, 
to make a reconnaissance into the moun- 
tains back of Davao, and stopped over 
night in a little village of Bogobos. The 
chief of these natives ‘‘did the honors’’ 
with savage dignity. 

The town was dirty beyond belief. The 
people were lazy, even in their curiosity. 
But one item of interest was pointed out 
to the Americans by their host—a collec- 
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tion of human skulls which decorated his 
dwelling, indoors and out. These were 
trophies of war, he explained to the officer. 

The next morning, on leaving, the offi- 
cer thanked the chief for his hospitality, 
and asked him to return the visit. The 
' Savage accepted the invitation. A short 
time later he arrived in Davao, accom- 
panied, not by an escort of a paltry half- 
dozen, as the officer had been, but by the 
major part of his tribe. He was evidently 
not going to be outdone in ceremonial 
observances; and he and his followers 
remained long enough in Davao to cause 
the official larder sadly to need replenish- 
ment. 

During this visit the Bogobos were one 
and all delighted with the military life of 
the post, the drills and parades and rou- 
tine of daily duty. Then, too, the clean- 
liness of the barracks impressed them, 
and the personal neatness of the khaki- 
clad soldiers, not to mention the very 
desirable things to eat evolved by the 
company cook. 

But perhaps nothing so filled them 
with awe and admiration as the ceremo- 
nial of raising and lowering of the garrison 
flag. They never missed the opportunity 
of seeing it, especially at evening, when 
the improvised band played ‘* The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ and the flag fluttered 
slowly down the staff, while the troops 
stood at attention with bared heads. 

So impressed was the chief that on 
leaving Davao he asked the officer to 
give him an American flag that he might 
take the custom into his own village. 
This was granted, and the presentation 
of the Stars and Stripes was made the 
occasion for a little sermon, in which the 
head of the Bogobos was informed that 
he and his people were under the protec- 
tion of the great American government ; 
that he, as chief of the tribe, represented 
American authority in his village, and 
that it would become him to set an ex- 
ample to his people. 

hen, with great tact, he was further 
informed that in the United States the 
custom of decorating houses with human 


skulls no longer prevailed; that it had ; 


fallen into disfavor with the more enlight- 
ened ‘‘ natives’’ of the United States, and 
that in fact they seriously objected to 
such practices. Consequently it behooved 
him, as a representative of the American 
government, to keep abreast of the times 
in this regard. The chief listened very 
gravely, but he made no answer. 
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On a subsequent visit to the little vil- 
lage the officer was greatly surprised to 
see what weight his words had carried 
and what an effect the Star-Spangled 
Banner had upon a savage mountain peo- 
ple. Soldiers were drilling under the 
green trees; sanitation had been adopted ; 
sweeping, heretofore unknown, had be- 
come a custom of the village; the skulls 
had been removed from the executive 
mansion, and every evening the chief and 
his standing army failed not to face the 
flag as it was slowly and very reverently 
lowered from a bamboo flag-staff where 
during the day it floated over a village 
it had redeemed from seemingly hopeless 
savagery. 


BUILD UP THE LAW WITHIN. 








BY EVA E. MIXER. 





** HERE was an old woman who lived 

in a shoe; she had so many chil- 
dren she didn’t know what to do; some 
she gave ’lasses and some she gave bread 
and some she gave a whipping and sent 
them to bed.’’ We are led to believe in 
this Mother Goose rhyme that the old 
lady became extremely irritable, but 
think of her provocation—such a large 
number of children in such cramped 
quarters. These children were undoubt- 
edly full of activity; normal children are 
active. Constant activity is nature’s way 
of securing development. They would 
have tried even the patience of a Job, 
and Job wasaman. You haveall heard 
the story, perhaps, of the lady who 
boarded the train with thirteen children 
who, when asked by the conductor if 
these were her own or was it a picnic, 
replied: ‘‘ Yes, sir, these are my children, 
and they are no picnic, either.’’ 

We teachers realize that the old lady 
in the shoe had no picnic on her hands, 
and I am not going to criticise the fact 
that she was mentally disturbed. But 
that she was not equal to the occasion, 
that she was unfitted to control a family 
of children is clearly proven by the 
methods she used in disciplining her 
flock. Some of the children, by distend- 
ing their stomachs with ’ lasses and bread, 
were coaxed into snbmission; the re- 
mainder of them, by the aid of the rod, 
were thrashed into subjection. Undoubt- 
edly the beginning of a well balanced 
will is to be found in the habit of obedi- 
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ence. Will is the power to hold desire in 
abeyance and to do the thing that reason 
dictates. The child must obey the 
authority vested in individuals at first, 
but just as soon as possible, that is, as 
soon as reason begins to develop, should 
begin the transfer of that authority with- 
out to a principle of law within. This 
power to reason and to act upon principle 
is worth much to the individual. ‘ Until 
a man has become a Jaw unto himself, he 
is of no great value to the rest of the 
world.’’ Every right choice helps to 
develop the habit of choosing; every ex- 
ercise of self-control results in greater 
power of self-command. As wise mothers 
and teachers, the penalty of an unwise 
choice should be allowed to fall unfail- 
ingly upon the child. It is through the 
child’s realization that the wise choice 
and the right act has, on the whole, more 
agreeable consequences than the wrong, 
that the power of right choosing is de- 
veloped. 

Therefore, the matter of penalty or 
punishment is an essential part of will- 
training, and an intensely practical one, 
too. But we must not forget that pun- 
ishment, rightly considered, is not merely 
an atonement for an offense committed, 
but it should show the nature of the 
offense and help the individual to build 
up the law within, and thereby avoid re- 
peating the same misdeed. Unless he 
has been made stronger along the line of 
resistance, of what avail has been our 
punishment? ‘‘ We may look to nature 
for the principles that shall guide us,— 
she teaches us all to respect and obey her 
laws; her penalties are inflexible yet 
logical and devoid of all irritation. 
Nature never nags. The little one puts 
his hand upon the hot stove, no whirl- 
wind from without rushes in and pushes 
the hand away from the stove, then with 
loud, vengeful blasts scolds him for his 
heedlessness or wrong-doing; he is simply 
burned, the natural consequences of his 
own deed, and the fire quietly glows on. 
If he again transgresses the law, again 
he is burned as quietly as before and 
without expostulation. He quickly 
learns the lesson and avoids the fire 
thereafter, bearing no grudge against it. 
He feels that the inconvenience, discom- 
fort or pain is merely the natural conse- 
quence of his deed and accepts it without 
rebellion or a _ revengeful thought. 
Nature’s punishments are always retribu- 
tory, the deed brings its own result,’’?— 
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nowhere is arbitrary unconnected punish- 
ment inflicted. The nearer we can come 
to her standard which is that of the In- 
finite,—the more wisely shall we handle 
our problem,—the more easily shall we 
build up the law within. ‘‘ Unless a man 
has a will within him, you can tie him to 
nothing,’’ says Emerson. There is no 
wall or safeguard which love can build 
around its object strong and high enough 
to keep away temptation. The wall 
must be within or else soonor or later the 
citadel yields to the enemy. 

The will, that safeguard in the hour of 
temptation, like every muscle, organ or 
faculty, becomes strong by being judici- 
ously used. It does not begin to grow 
until definite choice is made by the in- 
dividual. ‘‘ Power to choose the right. 
comes only from having chosen to do 
right many times. From this power to 
choose the right for right’s sake comes 
voluntary obedience to the suggestions 
made by teachers or parents.’’ We are 
larger physically than the little ones who 
cluster about us; we can show our author- 
ity, if we choose. Like the Irish woman 
who said to her child who was complain- 
ing of the treatment she had received: 
‘*It isn’t because I hate you that I bate 
you, but to show my authority.’’ Like 
the old woman in tke shoe, we can whip 
or jerk them into submission, or if our 
sympathetic natures revolt at this, we 
can bribe them into submission. Our 
schools can be made to move like clock- 
work, we being the main-spring, our 
children becoming mere automatons. 
We may by so doing secure a raise in 
salary, but can we afford to obtain the 
fruit without the planting of right seed, 
the creating of the desire for right cou- 
duct, building up the law within? I be- 
lieve that most children can be brought 
into obedience to the laws of right with- 
out being forced into it. They can be 
led to see that free-will is not liberty to 
do what every one likes, but the power to 
compel one’s self to obey the laws of 
right, to voluntarily choose what ought 
to be done in the very face of otherwise 
overwhelmivg impulse. Let me quote 
from Col. Parker: ‘‘When a teacher 
controls by sheer will-power, re-enforced 
by proper punishment and rewards, his 
pupils have no opportunity to exercise 
their own wills.’’ 

There are teachers of so strong will- 
power that they overcome the will of the 
children and so-called order is the pro- 
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duct,—the order of arbitrary authority. 
The pupils are still, they study in perfect 
obedience and under the perfect control 
of the teacher. There are schools in 
which discipline has reached the ultimate. 
The machinery for the complete subjuga- 
tion of the will seems perfect. The chil- 
dren stand up, recite, and sit down as if 
moved by strings controlled by electric 
wires. These teachers exhibit their 
schools as if wonders had been accom- 
plished. These poor victims of mistaken 
discipline are deprived of all right to ex- 
ercise the slightest liberty of choice, not 
to speak of reason. You who listened to 
Miss Arnold’s talk at Lincoln will pardon 
my using her illustration. She said she 
knew of many teachers of this description, 
but she wanted to tell of one who had 
come under her personal notice. She 
was a woman who prided herself upon 
being a disciplinarian. It was her special 
delight to relate how her children minded 
when she spoke. She could conquer the 
worst cases of disorder. She had duly 
impressed the superintendent and board 
with her unusual power in this line and 
her salary had been increased at different 
times until she was by far the best paid 
teacher in the grades. Sickness came 
upon her and she was obliged to be ab- 
sent from school fora week. The usual 
substitute was placed in charge of the 
school. The superintendent felt no un- 
easiness as to the room; such a well- 
disciplined school would hardly need a 
restraining hand. To his chagrin, how- 
ever, the school ran riot, pandemonium 
reigned supreme. Each day a new sub- 
stitute was placed in charge, but with 
the same disastrous results. When the 
teacher returned everybody subsided, 
graveyard stillness again pervaded the 
room and the teacher was complimented 
ou her power to govern such an unman- 
ageable class of pupils, and it goes with- 
out saying her salary was again raised. 
These children outwardly obeyed and 
silently rebelled. They had been denied 
the primary gift of God to man—the 
right of choice. Conditions for choice 
and the exercise of reason had not been 
presented. Is it any wonder that when 
the opportunity for liberty came they in- 
dulged a helpless license? ‘‘The day is 
come when the fear of disobedience of a 
few negatives is not to be the method of 
the school,’? when the grand positive 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount are 
to be applied in depth and breadth 
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throughout school life; the center of that 
sermon, ‘‘ Blessed are those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness for they 
shall be filled.’’ 

The Saviour said these words because 
He knew in human souls there is a depth 
and a breadth of desire which, if the 
right conditions were presented, would be 
developed into the highest moral and 
spiritual power—a building up of the law 
within.— Nebraska Teacher. 


VIGOROUS AT FOURSCORE YEARS 
OF AGE. 


Was every Bible statement is true, 

and is profitable for instruction and 
guidance if understood and used aright, 
there is many a Bible statement that is 
liable, through its misunderstanding and 
misuse, to be a means of harm to the 
reader. Of this fact the Bible itself gives 
us assurance. We have therefore a duty 
to understand, as well as to read or hear, 
Bible statements. 

A popular belief is that God has in the 
Bible declared that man’s useful life on 
earth is limited to seventy, or, at the 
most, to eighty, years. Because of this 
erroneous belief many a devout child of 
God who finds himself in health and 
vigor a few years past seventy speaks of 
himself as ‘‘now living on borrowed 
time.’’ Yet neither the teachings of the 
Bible nor the lessons of human history 
give us reason for believing that the 
present limit of man’s normal life on 
earth is fixed at seventy or even eighty 
years. 

It is true that an incidental poetic 
statement in the Book of Psalms (Ps. xc. 
10) reads: 

The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten,” 

Or even by reason of strength fourscore years; 

Yet is their pride but labor and sorrow; 

For it is soon gone, and we fly away. 


But this is at the best, and taken in its 
exact literalness, only a declaration of 
the facts at the time when the Psalmist 
wrote, and of the lands of which he in- 
tended to speak. It is not given asa 
general truth applying to man’s past his- 
tory, nor is it a foretelling of what is to 
be to the end of time. 

The Psalmist certainly does not say 
that until his day the normal age of man 
had been seventy years. According to 
the Bible record, men from Adam to Noah 
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lived to be from five hundred to nine 
hundred years old. In a new state of 
things, from Abraham to Moses, a hun- 
dred years was by no means an uncom- 
mon age for man to attain to. ‘‘ Moses 
was a hundred and twenty years old when 
he died; his eye was not dim nor his 
natural force abated.’’ So it is evident 
that the Psalmist did not intend to be 
understood as asserting that in the past 
the limit of man’s age had been fixed at 
seventy or eighty years. 

Nor was the Psalmist saying that from 
his time onward man’s age was thus to 
be fixed of God. ‘The Psalmist knew, as 
did others of God’s children and repre- 
sentatives, that better times were coming 
to those who loved God. The best things 
for God’s dear ones then were and now 
are before them, not in the present or in 
the past. This is as sure as that God is 
God. The prophecy of inspired Isaiah, 
speaking for Jehovah to God’s children: 
‘*There shall be no more . . . an infant 
of days, nor an old man that hath not 
filled his days; for the child shall die a 
hundred years old, and the sinner [the 
persistent wrong-doer] being a hundred 
years old shall be accursed. 
chosen shall long enjoy the work of their 
hands’”’ (Isa. Ixv. 20-22). The inspired 
Psalmist did not say, or mean, or inti- 
mate, that God’s best plans and promises 
were to be of no avail. 

If in the days of the Psalmist man’s 
normal mature age was seventy years, 
that is an interesting historical fact, but 
that day has passed away, and we have 
for centuries been living in better times. 
Many a man has done his best work in 
these recent centuries after reaching the 
age of seventy or eighty years, and many 
another who has not yet come to that ful- 
ness of ripe maturity can look forward to 
its privileges in glad expectation and 
confidence. With the increased oppor- 
tunities and modes of living enjoyed by 
men, many now accomplish more after 
they are seventy years old than men could 
in former ages before they reached that 
age. 

There was wisdom as well as humor in 
the suggestion of Pope Leo XIII. when 
he responded to the remark of the Chris- 
tian woman who expressed a wish that 
he should live to be a hundred years old: 
‘“Would you limit me to that?’ He 
was at that time well past ninety, and he 
was still able, physically and intellectu- 
ally, as well as spiritually, to meet to 
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advantage sovereigns and jurists and leg- 
islators in matters with which he or they 
had to do. 


John Wesley’s standard for man was. 


far better than that mistakenly ascribed 
to the inspired Psalmist: ‘‘A man is im- 
mortal until his work is done.’’ Wesley, 
traveling tirelessly over sea and land, 
continued on his mission until he was 
eighty-eight. And how many such illus- 
trations might be cited of men of promi- 
nence who continued at the front in active 
service after they had come to be four- 
score years of age! 

Benjamin Franklin lived and labored 
until he was eighty-four. John Quincy 
Adams, after all his varied and arduous 
labors in diplomatic and political and ex- 
ecutive service on both sides of the ocean, 
was on the floor of Congress, active in 
debate, and even then and there more 
than a match for young and fiery politi- 
cians, when he was more than eighty 
years old. William E. Gladstone was 
undertaking new studies in both English 
and Greek when he was well past the 
eighty-year mark. . Field-marshal Von 
Moltke was directing the movements of 
vast armies when he was more than 
eighty. The Duke of Wellington, after 
all his varied service in camp and field 
and council, having won by his prowess 


peace for Europe and for the world, and . 


after serving his country as prime minis- 
ter of Great Britain, had still strength to 
use-—and used it—at fourscore and five. 
Lord John Russell, another premier of 
Great Britain, ceased his work at eighty- 
six. Lord Harry Brougham, statesman 
and orator and lord chancellor, was yet 
in his prime at eighty, and lived to be 
ninety. Emperor William, to whom Von 
Moltke won Germany, was, it is true, 
only seventy-five when he was crowned, 
but he ruled with wisdom and ability 
until he was more than ninety. 

Of poets, William Wordsworth died 
at eighty. Alfred Lord Tennyson was 
eighty-three when the world bade him 
farewell as he was ‘‘crossing the bar.’’ 
Victor Hugo was fourscore and three 
when he ceased to write, and Johann 
Von Goethe was of the same age. Both 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and John G. 
Whittier were at their work for the 
world until they were fourscore and five 
years old. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, well- 
nigh forty years after she inspired the na- 
tion with her ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,’’ wrote a poem for the Sunday-School 
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Times on ‘‘ The Message of Peace,’’ which 
showed that she still had vigor and cheer 
and hope. She was then eighty, and 
she is still with us. And William Cullen 
Bryant wrote for these pages a poem on 
‘*Washington’s Birthday,’’ which proved 
that his true strength was not declining, 
at the age of eighty-five. 

Alexander Von Humboldt, after put- 
ting his impress on the world, and writ- 
ing his ‘‘Cosmos,’’ was still at work 
when he was ninety yearsold. Sir Henry 
Holland, the famous physician and world 
traveler, crossed the Atlantic once more 
as he was on the verge of eighty-five. 
Thomas Carlyle was gruff and wise at 
fourscore and six. Chancellor Kent was 
still the eminent legal authority at eighty- 
four. Michael Angelo, paipter, poet, arch- 
itect and sculptor, was making imperish- 
able monuments to beauti!y and impress 
the earth up to ninety years of age. 

President Mark Hopkins, of Williams 
College, was a power for good as an 
educator, as a thinker and as the head of 
the great pioneer foreign missionary so- 
ciety of America until he was well past 
fourscore. President Eliphalet Nott, of 
Union College, a friend and co worker of 
President Hopkins, was in vigor until 
past nivety. His brother, Samuel Nott, 
of Connecticut, father of one of the first 
_ five Student Volunteer foreign mission- 
aries from this country, continued hale 
and hearty to about the same age. The 
writer enjoyed hearing both of these 
brothers in the pulpit when they were on 
the verge of ninety. 

Frederick Fraley, of Philadelphia, when 
as old as was Pope Leo XIII., was still 
president of the American Philosophical 
Society, at the head of other national 
organizations, and valued in them all for 
the intelligent attention he gave to his 
duties. 

Dr. William H. Furness, of the same 
city, when more than ninety, was wel- 


comed in any circle for what he still was | 
' Egypt, and rode on a camel’s back for 
Dr. Eiward Everett | 
' excellent health, ready for whatever God 


and could do, as well as for what he had 
been and had done. 
Hale delights us all by his continued 


writings since he was eighty, and how | 
The writer’s honored father, after long 


unwilling we should be to think that he 


is nearing the end of his earthly course! | 
Lucretia Mott, known to all these more ; 
recently mentioned celebrities as reformer | 


and preacher in the Society of Friends, 
was a woman of influence and power 


until she was eighty-seven years old. | 


Russell Sage, at eighty-six, has both 
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eyes open and is able to keep up with 
younger men. 

Colonel George L. Perkins, of Con- 
necticut, was by no means past his prime 
at ninety years. Still in active business, 
his erect form and firm tread and military 
bearing evidenced his vigor. Continuing 
thus, he celebrated his centenary, and 
the day after that he went to a seaside 
resort for recreation. But, not being 
hopeful of continuing a second century’s 
struggle, soon after that he gave up life’s 
contest. Nor is he the only person of 
the writer’s acquaintance who has felt 
the strain of a centennial birthday’s cele- 
bration. 

A near neighbor at the time of this 
writing, Mr. Ellis Yarnall, who was a 
friend of William Wordsworth and the 
Coleridges and John Stuart Mill and 
Charles Kingsley and John Bright and 
other great Englishmen, is vigorous and 
active at more than fourscore and five. 
He goes to his business daily, and gives 
pleasure to the friends with whom he 
may be in the evenings or at other times. 
Another of the friends of the writer to 
whom he has been a neighbor for years, 
Mr. Abraham Barker, at more than four- 
score and two, is equally vigorous with 
Mr. Yarnall. His family has been linked 
in business relations with prominent peo- 
ple and nations for generations, and he 
is still ready for tresh work, and shows 
courage and faith. 

Mr. B. B. Comegys, of Philadelphia, 
long prominent in commercial and phil- 
anthropic circles, in health and vigor 
welcomed a glad circle of friends when 
he waseighty. All his business activities 
were continued until then and later. 

A lovely lady, a connection of the 
writer, when on the verge of eighty 
years of age, having had a severe illness, 
so far from being discouraged, determined 
to cross the ocean and visit Europe and 
Africa in the hope of renewing her 
health. So, at that age, she went to 


the first time in her life. She is now in 


has in store for her in the coming years. 


service in public and private life, was 
able to improve his social privileges until 
long past fourscore years. The writer’s 
grandmother was fresh and in the full 
enjoyment of life, and was a constant 
blessing to her friends, until her life was 
cut short by a fall, in her own home, at 
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more than ninety years of age. And thus 
he might continue to multiply illustra- 
tions of this truth. It should be noted 
that none of these veterans were idlers. 
All kept at work to the last. 

Surely a child of God in these days 
ought to count himself or herself at a 
hopeful age at fourscore years. And may 
Wwe not expect that there will be a steady 
improvement in this line until vigorous 
men of a hundred years old will be as 
common as persons now are at eighty, 
and that this will be only another step 
of progress ?—Sunday-School Times. 





TREES FOR THE HIGHWAYS. 





ADVANTAGES OF SHADE TO CITY AND 
SUBURBAN DWELLERS. 





'T’REE- planting is ‘‘ one of the best ex- 

pressions of altruism,’’ says William 
F. Fox, Superintendent of State Forests, 
in a pamphlet on tree planting on streets 
and highways. ‘‘ The man who plants 
trees is thinking of others rather than 
himself. He enables people to gratify 
their love of the beautiful, to enjoy better 
health, to become more prosperous; he 
makes the world better and happier. 
Trees purify and cool the air, increase 
the value of surrounding property, and 
are pleasing to the eye. They should be 
- placed along the highways, on our vil- 
lage and city streets, on lawns and in 
parks, on school- house grounds, on farms 
in the dooryard, and wherever shade or 
shelter may be needed. Planted in com- 
memoration of persons or events, they 
become living monuments that endure 
when the inscriptions on yellow, moss- 
covered marbles in the churchyard are no 
longer legible. 

‘* Trees should be-set out along every 
road for shade. In addition, the farm 
lands can be marked advantageously 
with fruit-bearing or nut-bearing trees 
that will bring money to their owner 
and add to the attractiveness of his sur- 
roundings. Objections may be made in 
certain localities to placing trees along a 
public road, because their shade would 
tend to make it wetand muddy. If such 
conditions exist the fault is in the road 
and not in the trees; there are some very 
muddy highways along which nothing 
has been planted. Although a row of 
trees may retard somewhat the evapora- 
tion of moisture at the surface of the 
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roadbed, at the same time they drain its 
foundation by the rapid absorption of 
water through their roots. When a road- 
bed is properly constructed, drained and 
ditched the trees will do no harm; on the 
contrary, they will furnish a grateful 
shade to the traveler, and prevent dust 
without creating mud. 

‘* There are roads along which no trees 
are allowed, because some resident argues 
that the sun is needed to dry up the mud 
and sloughs which in spring make travel- 
ing slow and difficult. But in summer 
the sun-baked mud is pulverized under 
the wagon wheels, creating clouds of dust 
that are worse than mud. With a well 
built highway, shaded by trees, both 
these nuisances would be avoided. Even 
a poor road will permit of one row of 
trees, which should be placed on the 
south or west ‘side, as its direction may 
require, to temper the heat of the after- 
noon sun. One of the finest, smoothest 
roads in New York may be found in the 
Adirondack forest—from St. Huberts’ inn 
to the Ausable lakes—and yet it is well 
shaded by trees that meet overhead, 
shutting out the sun except where the 
road is flecked with light that streams 
through the small openings in the leafy 
cover. But this road was constructed in 
proper shape and of suitable material. 

‘Some States—noticeably New York 
and Massachusetts—have made larger 
appropriations recently for good roads, 
and these annual expenditures will not 
only be continued, but will probably be 
increased. With the money thus pro- 
vided long lines of stone highways with 
perfected drained roadbeds have been 
constructed, and with each succeeding 
year many more miles will be finished. 
We are entering on an era of good roads. 
But the good work of the road builders 
will not be complete until trees are 
planted at proper distances on each side 
of the highway. In his annual report 
for 1901, the Hon. Edward A. Bond, 
staff engineer and surveyor, New York, 
states that actual cost of 134 miles of 
stone macadam roads was $7,955 per mile. 
Now it takes 196 trees to plant each side 
of a highway tor one mile, and the cost 
of the planting will be less than 2 per 
cent. of that of the road construction. 
Having expended over $7,000 on the 
roadbed, there surely should be no objec- 
tion to paying $150 more in order to have 
a cool, shady driveway. Of course ‘ dirt’ 
roads have been constructed in some 
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localities under the good roads law at a 
much less cost per mile, but the argu- 
ment still holds good, in that the work 
will not be complete until the trees are 
planted. Why not amend the law so as 
to include the tree planting ? 

Mr. Fox declares that nothing has 
been found that will equal the American 
elm and hard maple for wide roads and 
double rows. The elms should be at 
least seventy feet apart, as they often 
attain a spread of 100 feet, and the trees 
should not be allowed to crowd or inter- 
fere with each other until they assume 
their full size and naturalshape. Trans- 
planted, or second growth hard maples, 
along a country road attain a large size 
and beautiful appearance, which require 
a fifty-foot space. Other species—oaks, 
basswood, white ash, locust, willow, 
horse chestnut, black cherry, button ball, 
beech, and the two soft maples can be 
used with good results to obtain the de- 
sired variety. 

It is also suggested that by planting the 
scarlet oak, red maple and pehperidge 
the brilliancy of the autumn coloring 
may be enhanced by the bright red dis- 

layed by the leaves of these species. 
The birches, and especially the yellow 
birch, are not desirable for street or 
roadside use, as they assume a different 
form when grown in the open instead of 
the forest, the branches growing lower 
down, and the trunk failing to reach its 
usual height, although it may attain a 
large diameter. Nut-bearing trees, the 
chestnut, butter-nut and the hickories 
are also available for highway planting. 
They are large, handsome trees, and, 
although they may suffer from the depre- 
dations of boys in quest of nuts, they have 
peculiarities of limbs and of branching 
which are pleasing. 

‘*In street planting,’’ says Superin- 
tendent Fox, ‘‘ the trees should be placed 
with reference to the room they will need 
when fully grown, rather than with refer- 
ence to the lot boundaries; otherwise 
there will be irregularity, overcrowding 
and unoccupied spaces. The average 
city lot is too narrow to permit a tree on 
each, and so the proper spacing on a 
block must be determined irrespective of 
the wishes of the property owners, each 
of whom might want a tree in front of his 
house. If a block is fully planted, the 
trees on one side of the street should 
stand opposite the spaces on the other 
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intention of removing every other tree in 
time, is sometimes done in order to obtain 
more shade at the start. But this plan is 
an objectionable one; the intermediate 
trees are seldom removed, and in their 
crowded condition become ill-shaped and 
undersized. The arrangement is a doubt- 
ful expedient, even if the superfluous ones 
are removed at the proper time, for while 
the trees are small they afford neither 
beauty nor shade, no matter how closely 
they were planted. 

‘“The only case in which intervals 
might be filled with advantage is in a row 
of old trees that have passed maturity 
and are nearing their end. In such a 
case time can be saved by planting young 
ones in the spaces; for when the old de- 
caying trees fall, the young ones will be 
well along toward replacing them. On 
residential streets where the houses stand 
well back from the fence line, with lawns 
or wide yards in front, the trees should 
not be placed at the curb, but inside the 
walk, where they will be free from injury, 
obtain more moisture and afford an 
equally good shade. 

‘‘An avenue should be planted through- 
out its entire length with the same 
species, or at least for several blocks. By 
using one kind on a street a stately archi- 
tectural effect is obtained that will always 
be pleasing and impressive. While 
variety may be desirable for its educa- 
tional tendency, it should not be per- 
mitted because of the irregular, unsightly 
appearance caused by trees of different 
sizes and shapes. Lamp posts, as well 
as trees, are deemed ornamental by many 
people, but no one would even think of 
erecting posts of different heights, size 
and appearance on the same streets. The 
advantages of a variety are better secured 
by planting different species on different 
streets. 

A pleasing and quite advisable varia- 
tion of this rule has been suggested by 
Lewis Collins, secretary of the Brooklyn 
Tree Planting Society—that at the inter- 
section of wide streets an elm should be 
placed at each corner, an arrangement 
which would add rather than detract 
from the architectural appearance. A 
change of trees may be allowed on rural 
driveways where the irregularity of the 
scenery will better permit such an ar- 
rangement, but even then it is better to 
avoid abrupt, repeated changes by plant- 
ing the same species for a considerable 


side. Planting at half distance, with the | distance.”,—V. Y. Evening Fost. 
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HEART TO HEART TALK WITH 
TEACHERS. 


BY A. B. COLE. 


ig aren the teacher is correctly 
.) dressed, his clothes well-fitted, his 
linen immaculate, his boots polished ; 
that on the street his address is easy, 
affable, and always polite; in the school- 
room everything is in its place; every 
lesson is correctly assigned; a time-table 
that can be depended upon; in short, that 
the teacher is a model of taste, accuracy, 
and punctuality, do you not think that 
those pupils who sit under his instruc- 
tion five or six hours a day for one, two, 
or five years, it may be, will take in un- 
consciously some of those habits and 
characteristics and reflect them in the 
years to come? 

Verily! that man is an ideal to his pu- 
pils. Think of your own experience 
when you were a pupil twenty or more 
years ago. Is there not some one among 
all your teachers who stands out in bold 
relief from the others? Why? Simply 
because for some reason you took im- 
pressions from that one, and did not from 
the others. Many a boy in active busi- 
ness life to-day owes his position entirely 
to the influence of some early teacher. 
Some Pangborn is often required to quell 
a Dewey in order that Manila may be 
conquered in a bloodless victory. We 
little realize how far-reaching is our influ- 
ence when we change thelikes or dislikes 
of a growing boy or girl. Think of the 
power that Mark Hopkins must have 
wielded! Measure the influence of an 
Arnold on the affairs of England. 

Do not fora moment imagine that there 
are not great responsibilites on your 
shoulders simply because you only hap- 
pen to have a little school of a dozen 
scholars at cross-roads thirty miles from 
the city. Our great men have been 
reared in just such places. They were 
not different from other boys—just as 
freckled, dirty, mischievous, and ‘‘ thick- 
headed,’’ as any you now have. They 
contained a spark of genius, however, 
and some good soul fanned it to a flame. 
There may bea spark in your little coterie. 

There are habits of taste to be formed 
in the school-room. ‘These habits will be 
influenced more or less by the outside en- 
vironments of the individual pupils, but 
that does not lessen the responsibility of 
the teacher. The lower the surroundings 
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of the pupil the higher should be the 
ideal set before that pupil. 

The great storehouse of literature 
should be opened to the pupils, and a 
taste for reading developed. It is diffi- 
cult to find any one who has had the bles- 
sings of even the most rudimentary edu- 
cation that does not like to read more or 
less. The choice will depend upon the 
refinement of taste. Take, for instance, 
the boy of thirteen or fifteen who will 
sit for hours thoroughly absorbed in some 
cheap, wild-west, five-cent, blood-and- 
thunder novel—and he is only reading 
what suits histaste. He is at one stage 
of development. It only needs the right 
influence to reach that boy, and his taste 
will respond to the influence. Place 
biography in his hands at first, then his- 
torical fiction, and later true history and 
pure literature, and the deed is done. It 
is a crime for any teacher to know that a 
boy or girl is reading trash and not at- 
tempt to elevate the taste of that child. 

Again, the teacher owes it to his pu- 
pils to develop a love for nature. Not 
that silly, insipid and affected admiration 
which denominates every object, tree, or 
color as ‘‘charming,’’ ‘‘perfectly lovely,’’ 
etc., but good solid and sensible love. 
Teach the boy or girl to see the beauty in 
the bluet by the roadside as well as in the 
the stately oak at the foot of yonder 
rugged mountain. Teach nature in all 
her fulness and grandeur. Show the 
child how much he owes to the hard, un- 
relenting laws of that unseen force which 
we call nature. Teach him to see the 
beauty in the whole as well as in the ar- 
rangement of the parts. In other words, 
create a synthetic love as well as an ana- 
lytical love. Too much of our so-called 
nature-study savors of the dissecting 
table; it is a destructive rather than a 
creative study. 

The time was when only a few fortunate 
ones could revel in the pleasures of the 
ownership of the world’s great master- 
pieces of art. Socommon and so realistic 
are the reproductions, however, at the 
present day that even the humblest 
laborer can have a few to adorn the walls. 
What, then, is our duty? Simply to so 
educate the children that they may appre- 
ciate the pictures that come to their no- 
tice, and that in their home-making they 
may accept the true art and reject the 
false and gaudy show. 

The teacher should insist on neatness, 
conciseness and exactness. No exercise 
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should be accepted which does not show 
on its face that it represents the pupil’s 
best efforts. Why? Not so much on ac- 
count of the individual recitation, or what- 
ever it may be, but rather, to form those 
habits so necessary to a successful busi- 
ness man. Itis not so much whaf we learn 
in school as it is how we learn it, and how 
well we are able to apply it. Do oft 
cram the child with a thousand and one 
disconnected facts, dates or rules. Teach 
consistently. Be practical. Groupideas 
about a centralthought. Be a philoso- 
pher in your teaching.—WV. Y. School 
Journal. 





HERBERT SPENCER. 





N the death of Herbert Spencer the 

world has lost one of its greatest schol- 
ars, for true scholarship consists not alone 
in a knoweldge of facts, but rather in the 
capacity tointerpret and use such knowl- 
edge. Herbert Spencer was a great 
thinker; he taught the world. In every 
department of learning we may trace the 
influence of Spencer’s philosophy. His 
‘*Facts and Comments,’’ the last of his 
publications, has already had a very wide 
sale, and is read with interest by the sci- 
entist, the religionist, and the philoso- 
pher. Spencer was the founder of the 
** synthetic philosophy.’’ At the age of 
3t he commanded the attention of the 
thinking world by his teachings in ‘‘So- 
cial Statics.’’ For forty-three years he 
devoted his best energies to the construc- 
tion and completion of his great system 
of philosophy. His intellect was stupen- 
dous ; his comprehensive view of man 
and nature was unparalleled. He lived 
and labored for the benefit of mankind, 
firm in his conviction that his views were 
sound, even though they met with the 
most violent opposition from many 
sources. Firm in his own beliefs, he was 
unmoved by criticism, being confident 
that in time the views of the men would 
change. Ashe says in his last volume, 
mentioned above: 

‘‘Let me restate this thesis by setting 
out with the truth that all movement is 
rhythmical—that of opinion included. 
After going to one extreme a reaction in 
course of time carries it to the other ex- 
treme, and then comes eventually a re- 
action. ‘This is clearly observable in the 
case of reputations.”’ 

His was the self-confidence of great- 
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ness. Heeven went so far as to condemn 
the very things in which men of the times 
generally take the most pride—such as 
the widening and individualizing of na- 
tional government, the activities in all 
countries in the broad field of education 
—the ‘‘ educational mania,’’ as he called 
it, and the prevailing military spirit, so 
much in evidence on both continents. 
His thought on this subject may be un- 
derstood trom the following: 

‘* Were any one to call me dishonest or 
untruthful, he would touch me to the 
quick. Were he to say that Iam unpa- 
triotic he would leave me unmoved.”’ 

Spencer’s life was a noble one. He 
died at the age of 83 years, having never 
married. During all these years his life 
was marked by stern self-denial, by se- 
vere study, and crowned with the world’s 
acknowledgement of one of the greatest 
intellects that ever lived. It was fitting 
for so great a man that his body, as he 
directed, should be given back to the 
‘working world’’ through the rapid and 
beautiful process of cremation. 

The English papers speak of him as 
‘*the last of the great thinkers of the 
Victorian age,’’ as he was unquestionably 
the greatest. He had few companions, 
being much of his life in poor health and 
in embarrassed circumstances. Those 
most intimate with him were Huxley, 
Tyndall, Darwin, Lewes and ‘‘ George 
Eliot,’’ but even these few persons were 


scarcely more than occasional visitors.: 


His most helpful friend was Professor E. 
L. Yeomans, of New York, by whose 
personal effort the sum of $7,000 was 
raised to enable Spencer to complete his 
great {work on philosophy, which was 
finally published in 1896. As a child he 
had abhorred study, not being able to 
read until past seven years of age. His 
father was a Methodist minister, and 
while the son was a dunce at school, he 
gathered much learning from his father’s 
library and from his father’s instruction. 
The little ‘‘ Primer of Geometry,’’ pub- 
lished by the Appleton’s, roused the boy’s 
intellect, and at the age of 17 he discov- 
ered a theorem in descriptive geometry, 
and from that time made steady progress 
in the study of science until at 30 he was 
the master of many sciences. He acquired 
his education outside of the schools, thus 
illustrating his theory of evolution in his 
own life. 

Herbert Spencer died poor, but in his 
life work he erected a monument more 
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enduring than brass, commemorating 
such fortitude and nobility of character 
as has seldom if ever been excelled.— 
The Rostrum. 





A LESSON OF PATRIOTISM. 


A NARROW sea separates the Chinese 
from the Japanese; they are probably 
descendants of the same stock; the 
Chinese classics are the classics of the 
Japanese schools, and are studied as in 
our schools young people study Latin or 
Greek ; there is a mysterious sympathy 
between the two peoples, who under- 
stand one another’s ways of thinking, 
ideals, aspirations, and they are or would 
be driven together into a closer bond or 
alliance by the fear of a common white 
peril—Russian aggression—if nature 
should be permitted to have full play. 
The Chinese are ‘‘a flight of locusts ”’ 
without leaders, common purposes or ef- 
fective patriotism which shall awake 
them from a lethargy of thousands of 
years; the Japanese have been aroused as 
by magic, and the whole country is ablaze 
with a spirit of do or die for their land 
and their ideals. 

There is something inspiring and sub- 
lime in the energy and courage and love 
of institutions which animate the highest 
and lowest and bind them together with 
bonds stronger than steel, so that they 
will die, if need. be, in the common de- 
fense; and there is something, too, in the 
Japanese spirit from which even America 
may learn a lesson or gain at least a hint. 

When one asks a Japanese child what’ 
is the dearest thing in the world, the 
lisping reply is, ‘‘ To die for the Emper- 
or.”’ A Japanese son was brought home 
dead during the Chinese war, and the 
mother said, as she smiled, ‘‘Then he 
was able to be of some service.’?’ The 
Japanese fostered this spirit for ages 
among the Samurai, the class of fighting 
nobles or knights; but since the day when 
Commodore Perry loosened Japan from 
its swaddling clothes, a half a century 
ago, the spirit has spread to all classes, 
and the country is aflame with love and 
devotion. 

We know the readiness of American 
youth to spring to their country’s defense 
against a foreign foe, were there any 
need. Their spirit has been shown on 
many a bloody field in time of darkness 
and doubt. But we have no foreign 
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foe. We are so powerful that all the 
world courts our smiles. Yet dangers 
compass us round about. ‘They come 
from carelessness, self confidence, reck- 
lessness. The Government has begun to 
be regarded as a means of helping the 
people to gain profit, and the obligation 
of the people to the country is being more 
and more lost sight of. Is there no way 
of arousing a new and steady patriotism 
which shall glow all through the year, 
and make impossible the endurance of 
abuses to which we have grown so accus- 
tomed that we treat them as the subject 
of ribald gibes ? 

A professor in a great preparatory 
school once asked his pupils what they 
thought they owed to the school. One 
pupil replied, ‘‘ The money to pay the 
term bills if they haven’t been paid.’’ 
‘* Nonsense,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ you owe 
a debt which you can never repay—a debt 
to the noble founder of the school ; to the 
long line of benefactors; to the trustees 
who have watched over it for a hundred 
years ; to the teachers and friends who 
have watched its honor and brought it to 
the high state of efficiency from which 
you benefit.’’ Every boy in every public 
school owes a similar debt, but much 
greater, to his country. His father’s taxes 
areasmall item. The fact that men have 
labored and suffered and died that the 
succeeding generations should live and 
thrive in the sunshine of the country’s 
greatness and glory and prosperity, have 
created a vast obligation. The United 
States is the first successful experiment 
to bring government by and for the peo- 
ply into play on a huge scale; it is the 
last and best product of the wisdom of 
the ages, and the child who rests under 
her flag and shield is the heritor of the 
countless ages of heroism, experiment, 
self-denial and martyrdom. Wherever 
men have suffered and died for freedom 
in the thousand-year-long battle for lib- 
erty they have long contributed some- 
thing from which we are benefiting to- 
day; and if the sense of the responsibility 
which rests on the young American 
could be brought home to him truthfully 
without exaggeration, we think as great 
an enthusiasm for decency, honesty, de- 
votion to the country could be inspired 
for the safeguarding of the Government 
—as great as the poor little Japanese sol- 
diers subsisting on a handful of rice and 
a scrap of dried fish now show for the 
Mikado and the realm.—Phzla. Ledger. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ve may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

I wll not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 


not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Couriney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


HE next annual Convention of the 
City and Borough Superintendents 

will be held at Norristown on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, March oth and roth. 
School officers generally, teachers and di- 
rectors, and all persons interested, are 
cordially invited to attend this meeting. 
The programme speaks for itself; the 
President, Supt. Jos. K. Gotwals, is at 
home in Norristown; and a pleasant and 
profitable time is assured to everybody. 

The officers of the Convention are: 
Supt. Jos. K. Gotwals, Norristown, Pres- 
ident; Supt. D.S. Keith, Vice-President, 
Altoona; Prof. T. D. Sensor, Secretary, 
Pittsburg; Supt. J. C. Kendall, Treas- 
urer, Homestead. The members of the 
Executive Committee are: Supts. A. D. 
Yocum, Chester, W. W. Rupert, Potts- 
town, Chas. A. Wagner, Cheltenham, 
and Prof. J. F. Robb, Bryn Mawr. 

Those who may wish to visit the his- 
toric Valley Forge, which is not far from 
Norristown, will have opportunity to do 
so on Friday. The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9QTH. 


10.30—Devotional Exercises—Rev. E. Pfat- 
teicher, Norristown. 

President’s Inaugural Address—Supt. J. K. 
Gotwals, Norristown. 

Public School Limitations: Secular and Re- 
ligious—Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie. 

Discussion: Principal W. W. Spayd, Miners- 
ville, and Supt. Daniel Fleischer, Columbia. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.00—Appointment of committees on Resolu- 
tions and Nomination of Officers. 


Possible Modification of the Present Form of 
City Institute—Supt. A. D. Yocum, Chester. 

Discussion—Supt. C. S. Foos, Reading, and 
Supt. George W. Phillips, Scranton. 

Should the Elementary School Course be 
Shortened to Seven Years ?—Supt. J. B. Richey, 
McKeesport. 

Discussion: Dr. Joseph Swain, President of 
Swarthmore College, and Dr. G. L. Omwake, 
Dean of Ursinus College. 

EVENING SESSION. 

8.00—Music by High School Pupils. 

The High School in Relation to the College 
—President M. C. Thomas, Bryn Mawr College, 

The Supervision of Schools—Hon. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent Public Instruction. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH I0. 


8.45—Devotional Exercises with Pupils of the 
High School. 

The Teaching of English in the Elementary 
Schools—Principal A. C, McLean, Pittsburg. 

Discussion: Principal Thomas S. Cole, Ches- 
ter, and Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Need of a Unified and Simplified Course 
of Study—Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 

Discussion: Supt. James M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
barre, and Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.00—What Can Teachers of Normal Chil- 
dren Learn from the Teaching of Defectives— 
Martin W. Barr, M. D., Supt. of Pennsylvania 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, 
Elwyn. 

Discussion: Mr. Earl Barnes, Philadelphia, 
and Mr. E. R. Johnstone, Supt. of N. J. Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded Children, Vine- 
land, N. J. 

The Physical Education of Children—Supt. 
David A. Harman, Hazleton. 

Discussion : Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, 
and Supt. Chas. A. Wagner, Cheltenham Town- 
ship. 

P EVENING SESSION. 

8.00—Music by High School Mandolin Club. 

Illustrated Lecture—Backward Children: The 
Causes and Treatment of Backwardness in the 
Public Schools—Dr. Lightner Witmer, Profes- 
sor of Psychology University of Pennsylvania 
and Lehigh University. 

Railroad Accommodations — Arrangements 
have been made with the leading railroads of 
the State to furnish transportation to those de- 
siring to attend the Association at the usual 
excursion rates, from Pennsylvania, on card or- 
ders. Tickets can be purchased on these orders 
from March 6th to March roth, good to return 
until March 14th inclusive. Card orders can be 
obtained by addressing Supt. J. K. Gotwals, 
Norristown, Pa. If different routes are to be 
taken, let them be named. Send for cards as 
early as possible. 

County Superintendents, High School Princi- 
pals, Normal School Principals, Principals of 
Graded Schools, School Directors, and all others 
' who are interested in the cause of education are 
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most cordially invited to attend the sessions of 
the department. 

In order to give an opportunity for general 
discussion, persons having papers are limited to 
twenty minutes, and those taking part in the 
discussion, ten minutes. 

Hotel Arrangemenits—Headquarters, Hotel 
Montgomery, $2.00. Rates of other hotels, 
Veranda Hotel, $1.50; Rambo Hotel, $1.50. 








TO JERUSALEM. 





E congratulate our old friend, Deputy 
Supt. Henry Houck, on his prospec- 
tive trip to Palestine. He will have a 
grand time, and he ought to have it. He 
has lived a big-hearted, generous-handed 
life, devoted to good work in a noble field, 
has been an efficient worker in that field 
these many years, and the value of his 
work is here splendidly recognized by his 
hosts of friends and well-wishers. ‘‘Is 
life worth living ?’’ We should think so 
when it means such fine result as this. 
God bless you, old fellow! or young fel- 
low, just the same. We should be glad 
to be with you when you stand on Olivet 
or walk about the streets of Jerusalem. 
Dr. Houck will attend the World’s 
Fourth Sunday-school Convention, which 
is to be held at Jerusalem April 18th, roth 
and 2oth, where delegates will assemble 
from all Christian lands. The Sunday- 
school organizations represented at this 
great convention number more than 
25,000,000 members. The first meeting 
was held in London in 1889, the second 
in St. Louis 1893, the third in London 
in 1898, and the fourth will be called to 
order in Jerusalem within a few weeks. 
The Grosser Kurfurst of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd line has been engaged by the 
central executive committee of the Con- 
vention, of which Mr. E. K. Warren, of 
Three Oaks, Mich., is chairman, to leave 
New York March 8, i904, with a delega- 
tion of about 800 members. The steamer 
makes a cruise of the Mediterranean, re- 
turning to America May 18, after having 
given the delegates a choice of seventeen 
days in Palestine and five days in Egypt, 
or the reverse. The foreign delegates, 
particularly those from Great Britain, are 
to make their pilgrimage on the Fuerst 
Bismark, sailing from Marseilles April 2, 
and returning April 30, the passengers 
uniting in convention in Jerusalem. 
After leaving New York the first stop 
will be at Funchal, Madeira. Gibraltar 
will next be visited and the sight-seeing 
devoted to the inspection of the British 
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fortress and that part of Spain which can 
be seen there. Proceeding thence across 
the end of the Mediterranean, the steamer 
touches at Algiers, going thence to Malta. 
Then comes Pirzeus, with an excursion to 
Athens, to which three days are allotted. 
At Athens a Sabbath service will be held 
on Mars’ Hill. Then Constantinople, 
where likewise three days will be spent, 
from which point the steamer goes on to 
Smyrna, where excursions will be run to 
Ephesus, and thence to the first Syrian 
port touched, Beirut. From Beirut those 
going overland to Damascus leave the 
party. The others, after making a short 
stop, continne down to Caifa for a second 
overland excursion, or may go direct to 
Yafa, where they will be conveyed by small 
boats to land, and take rail for Jerusalem. 
Here two weeks may be spent by those 
who desire that length of time, during 
which period the river Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, Hebron, and many other historic 
Biblical points, in which the country 
round about. Jerusalem abounds, will be 
visited. 

Although by that time the object of the 
trip will have been fulfilled, the journey 
will be by no means ended, for before re- 
turning the steamer will goto Alexandria, 
where its passengers will take rail for 
Cairo, and those who desire may go down 
the Nile as far as Luxor, Karnak and 
Thebes. The return voyage is to be made 
by the way of Naples, from which point 
Rome and Pompeii are easily reached; 
thence to Villefranche and back to New 
York. The project of such a meeting has 
aroused enthusiasm in the Sunday-school 
world and its fulfillment will mark an 
epoch in the history of the international 
convention. 

Dr. Winship, in a late number of the 
New England /ournal of Education, tells 
the story of the presentation of ‘‘the 
Christmas purse,’’ and the surprise of 
Supt. Houck in this pleasant fashion : 

“It is hardly probable that there will 
be another scene like that at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, on the day before Christ- 
mas. Twelve hundred persons, nearly 
half of them teachers, were packed in the 
largest auditorium in the county. Hon. 
John P. Elkin, one of the great leaders of 
the state, was speaking. Dr. Henry 
Houck, with others, was upon the plat- 
form. Mr. Elkin, in a delightful and 
graceful address, sprung upon Mr. Houck 
—an entire surprise—the fact that the 
teachers of the State had raised for him 
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upwards of $1,000, and had arranged with 
State authorities for athree-months’ leave 
of absence for him to make a trip to the 
Mediterranean ports, the Holy Land and 
Egypt. 

“A few weeks ago Dr. M.G. Brumbaugh 
of the University of Pennsylvania sent 
out a letter to the county superintendents 
and others, suggesting that $1,000 be 
raised for this purpose, and advising that 
contributions from teachers be limited to 
25 cents. ‘The response was well-nigh 
universal, and the $1,000 mark was 
passed, and Mr. Elkin had the honor of 
the announcement of this Christmas gift. 

‘*I was beside Dr. Houck at this time. 
He had been in his merriest mood. He 
never spoke better than he had been 
speaking during the week. Wit spiced 
with wisdom had fairly scintillated in 
public and private. For more than half 
a century he has been associated with the 
schools of the State as teacher, county 
superintendent, and deputy state superin- 
tendent, and for more than a third of a 
century he has been in the state depart- 
ment. 

‘*No other man has addressed so many 
teachers as he. At twenty-three he be- 
came superintendent of Lebanon county, 
from which he was promoted to the state 
department after nine years. Inall these 
years there have been few days that he 
has not spoken to an audienceof from 500 
to 1,500, and often to much larger com- 
panies. He has never posed for philoso- 
phy, science, or art, as a psychologist or 
pedagogist, but he has never sounded a 
false note, has never struck the minor 
key. He has been one ray of sunshine, 
one resonant voice. Clean in wit, pure 
in thought, he has illustrated the virtue 
of ‘The Human Touch,’ in social and 
professional life. 

‘*When he was sixty years of age a 
generous purse was presented him by one 
county, when he had been fifty years in 
service he was remembered again. But 
a thousand dollars! A leave of absence! 
A trip to the Holy Land! It was too 
much for the generous man, who has 
lived for others for nearly two-thirds of a 
century, and he broke down completely. 

‘* *God be with you till we meet again,’ 
Was sung, and a recess announced. 
Friends gathered about him, some 
laughed, some wept, and Dr. Houck 
mingled merriment with his tears. ‘It 
isn’t a joke, is it, boys? You mean it, 
do you ?’ and then with one of his char- 
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acteristic laughs and gestures he ex- 
claimed as no other could, ‘Oh, Je-ru- 
sa-lem!’ and he was himself once more. 
When the the vast audience was called to 
order, and had sung, ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
Dr. Houck spoke as even he never spoke 
before, while all wept and roared with 
laughter alternately till his final ‘ Thank 
you ! God bless you! I’m off for Jerusa- 
lem!’ ‘The audience rose while Mr. El- 
kin led in ‘Three cheers for Houck,’ 
such cheers as one rarely hears. Who 
shall say that Republics are ungrateful ? 
Certainly no one who was in that Indiana 
county audience on the day before Christ- 
mas.’’ 


— 


DEATH OF SUPT. HOFFECKER. 








Pror. R. F. HOFFECKER, for 25 years 
County Superintendent of Montgomery, 
departed this life at 1:15 a. m., December 
18, 1903. His colleague, Supt. J. K. 
Gotwals, of Norristown, writes: ‘‘ For 
forty years we have worked side by side, 
almost without a ripple of unkindness. 
Our sympathies were mutual. He was sick 
only a little more than a week. Pneu- 
monia and other complications seemed 
to lay too great a tax upon his strength.”’ 

Mrs. R. F. Hoffecker writes: ‘‘ Mr. 
Hoffecker completed his educational work 
for the public schools of Montgomery 
county on December 8, 1903. On this 
day he left home at 6:20a. m. He went 
by railroad to Lansdale, where he secured 
a horse and carriage, and traveled eigh- 
teen miles in order to visit the schools in 
Horsham and Montgomery townships. 
On his return home he complained of feel- 
ing ill. On Wednesday morning he arose 
for breakfast, but was obliged to return to 
his bed. He steadily grew worse. 
specialist from Phildelphia was called to 
consult with the family physician. The 
examination showed slowly increasing 
pneumonia, congestion of the kidneys, a 
very weak heart, and an over-worked 
man.”’ 

Universally esteemed and generally be- 
loved, he was one of the most efficient 
superintendents in the entire State. He 
will be remembered by thousands who 
in their school days eagerly looked for- 
ward to his visits and hailed his coming 
like the advent of the welcome sunshine 
on a cloudy day. 

The vacancy caused by the death of 
Supt. Hoffecker was filled on January 7, 
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1904, by the appointment of Prof. J. 
Horace Landis, of Conshohocken. He 
took the oath of office at Harrisburg be- 
fore the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and received his commission on 
the day of his appointment. 


JOSEPH DRUMMOND PYOTT. 








N the death of Mr. Joseph Drummond 
| Pyott, which took place January 16th, 
there passed from the scene of life’s activ- 
ities a man of unusual type. To those 
who have been in more or less regular 
attendance at the meetings of the State 
Teachers’ Association and at the annual 
sessions of the Directors’ and Superinten- 
dents’ Conventions, he was a familiar 
presence. For some thirty years he has 
been making the reports of these meet- 
ings for this Journal, and their accuracy 
and completeness attest the fidelity and 
skill with which this work was done. He 
had the gift, in a remarkable degree, for 
work of this kind. He could take down 
what was said, presenting the thought as 
he went in the exact words of the speak- 
er, yet shorn of all mere verbiage—the 
speech all there, but reduced in dimen- 
sions—and this he did better than any 
other man we have everknown. We re- 
member a stirring speech by Col. Francis 
W. Parker, reported by Mr. Pyott for us 
as an ordinary bit of work at the Lancas- 
ter County Institute. When Col. Parker 
saw it he was delighted. He said he had 
never before seen such a report of any 
address made by himself—that it gave the 
pith and substance of all that he had said, 
and the very spirit of what he wanted to 
say. He wished to have Mr. Pyott travel 
with him to report hisaddresses for a book 
he then thought of preparing for the press. 
It was a merited tribute from a great ed- 
ucator who did efficient work himselfand 
recognized it when done by another. 

Mr. Pyott was an ardent lover of nature. 
In the spring, the summer, or the fall, 
when the exacting and responsible duties 
of his position permitted escape from the 
desk he was off like a boy on a holiday 
for the woods and hills, often many miles 
away, in search of plants that he knew 
must be in bloom or in fruit. He knew 
well where to find many of the rarest 
things that are indigenous to the county, 
and always after such a trip had them be- 
fore him or about him at his work, and 
greatly enjoyed giving them out to friends 
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of like tastes with himself. Often have 
we seen him come into the study hall or 
class room of the Boys’ High School with 
some rare orchid or other bloom that he 
had found on his Saturday afternoon or 
Sunday excursion; and boys in the classes, 
who were scouring the country in their 
practical study of botany, would consult 
him as to these plants, and where to find 
them. Nothing pleased him more than 
to afford them help and suggestion. 

He loved the stars, and he knew them, 
and followed planet and star and constel- 
lation through the round of the year. He 
had a fine ear for music and a delicate 
appreciation of melody and harmony. 
The true poet and the master in prose 
found in him aquick response. He knew 
words, their forms, their nice distinctions, 
their meaning and value, as few scholars 
know them, and this with his lightning 
quickness made him a proof-reader ex- 
traordinary. 

We remember him well as a lad in the 
high school in the class of 1855 or ’56. 
We have known him all the way through 
his life, as printer’s apprentice, newspa- 
per reporter and editor, reporter for State 
Legislature, proof-reader and student of 
science, always a man of tireless activi- 
ties. He was clean of habitand of speech, 
never profane, and an ardent advocate of 
temperance. He was a member of the 
cremation society of this city, and, in ac- 
cordance with his wish, his remains were 
cremated January 19, at the Lancaster 
Crematorium. 





PASSING OF A DIALECT. 





ROM time to time poems, addresses 

and occasionally a book appears in 
the dialect still spoken by thousands of 
people in Pennsylvania. The latest is a 
volume of prose and poetry edited and 
published by Daniel Miller, of Reading, 
Pa. It contains many things that appeal 
to the hearts of those familiar with the 
homes and the vernacular of a people 
who have been thoroughly Americanized, 
but who can still converse in the dialect 
which has maintained itself upon Ameri- 
can soil in spite of the most adverse influ- 
ences for nearly two centuries. For phil- 
ological reasons the dialect should be 
treasured in books and preserved as a 
worthy species of folk lore. From this 
point of view the author and publisher 
has rendered a genuine service to the 
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scholarship of the future. For we all 
know that under the influence of the 
public schools the dialect is gradually 
passing away. ‘There was a time when 
the laws of Pennsylvania were printed in 
German for the benefit of those who 
could not read English. This is no 
longer necessary. Most of the business 
is now transacted in English. German 
is passing out of the pulpits and the 
courts of law. In no long time it will be 
heard only when the men who spoke it 
in their youth desire to recount the amus- 
ing incidents of their boyhood. 

The best service which the schools can 
render to the childern of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania is to give them a knowledge of 
English, and to cultivate in them the 
power to think, talk and write in the lan- 
guage of the whole country with vigor, 
facility and accuracy. 

In the accomplishment of this end the 
school library is a valuable adjunct. 
Every publishing house is now giving us 
books suitable for children. One of the 
latest that has come under our notice is a 
series of historical tales from the pen of 
Prof. Morris. Give a youth a taste for 
history and he will despise the ten-cent 
novel and other objectionable literature. 
There is a time in the life of the boy 
when he is fond of heroes and hero-wor- 
ship. His soul craves for tales of adven- 
ture, and he prefers those which have the 
air of reality to those which seem to him 
to be pure fiction. For this reason the 
tales of Mr. Morris and other narratives 
of like merit deserve a place in every 
school library. Language is best ac- 
quired from those who can use it well. 
We have often admired the style of our 
school histories. They are as well adapted 
for supplementary reading as for text- 
book study and recitation. 

The ten volumes of ‘‘ Historic Tales,’’ 
by Prof. Morris, furnish inexhaustible 
material for English ccmposition. They 
are an excellent preparation for the sys- 
tematic study of general history. They 
throw a charm around the past, beget an 
interest in the great men of other days, 
and feed the mind with intellectual mate- 
rial that expands the soul, inspires the 
will and wings the imagination. For no 
class of pupils is this kind of literature 
more helpful than for those who use as 
their mother tongue a dialect as poverty- 
stricken in its vocabulary as the Pennsyl- 
vania German. The proceedings of the 
Pennsylvania German Society are con- 





ducted and printed in English—a clear 
recognition of the inevitable fate of the 
dialect which was at one time the ver- 
nacular of the people whose history the 
Society is trying to rescue from oblivion. 

In the same connection it is worth while 
to mention a recent language series, enti- 
tled ‘‘Steps in English,’’ prepared by 
Supt. John Morrow, of Allegheny, Prin- 
cipal A. C. McLean and Prof. Thos. C. 
Blaisdell, of Pittsburg. So many of our 
text-books have been prepared by authors 
who live outside of Pennsylvania that we 
always hail with delight a text-book from 
the pen of a Pennsylvanian. In the 
present instance it is a two-book series of 
more than ordinary merit. In book one, 
which contains exercises for the third, 
fourth and fifth years of the child’s school 
life, the plan for each week contains four 
daily exercises in composition and one in 
elementary grammar. ‘Ten weeks of each 
year are devoted to Observation Lessons, 
an equal time to the study of Pictures, 
still another period of ten weeks to the 
study of Stories and Poems, and five 
weeks to the study of Notes and Letters. 
The effort is made to give the pupil some- 
thing to talk and write about, in other 
words, to get him to say something on 
paper as he would when he uses oral lan- 
guage. The learner is not hampered at 
first by grammatical rules. Spontaneity 
of thought and ease of expression result 
from exercises in which the pupils are led 
to speak and write with the utmost free- 
dom. Grammar can then be taught asa 
means of testing and perfecting the sen- 
tence, as a standard by which the cor- 
rectness of language can be gauged and 
estimated. In the second book grammar 
is made more prominent, but it is not 
sundered from exercises in composition. 
From usage, as seen in sentences and 
selections, the pupil is led to develop the 
principles of correct speaking and effect- 
ive writing. Special attention is paid to 
irregular verbs, like lay and lie, to pro- 
nouns which are liable to misuse, and to 
the forms usually observed in correspond- 
ence. 

George Washington never paid a school 
tax, and Martha Washington never at- 
tended a public school. Seldom, if ever, 
did she write a letter without some mis- 
take in spelling, capitals or punctuation. 
As the first lady of the land she could 
probably afford to make such mistakes. 
But the young woman of to-day who 
makes a mistake when writing a letter is 
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pronounced illiterate. She can not hold 
a place as stenographer and. typewriter 
unless she can supply the educational de- 
fects of the man who dictates his corres- 
pondence to her. Fully nine-tenths of 
all the composition which the pupil is 
called to do in after life consists of letters, 
notes of invitation and responses in writ- 
ing. It is therefore highly gratifying to 
find teachers and text-books that lay 
stress upon the details of letter-writing. 
Here the boy of foreign parentage soon 
overtakes the boy whose mother tongue 
is English. Here, too, lies the difficulty 
of the boy who speaks a dialect, and who 
never hears good English in the country 
school except perhaps from the lips of 
the teacher. For the evening circle the 
book of Pennsylvania German prose and 
poetry may serve to occupy a pleasant 
hour, but for use in the school room we 
need books on language and composition, 
books full of history and good literature, 
for from these the learner can acquire the 
best forms of English speech, whilst he 
learns to think the best thoughts of the 
best men and to cherish the ideas and 
sentiments which lie at the basis of pa- 
triotism and good citizenship. 


_— 


“LITTLE JAPAN.” 


HE war cloud in the Far East has 

been very black of late. There may 
be storm, and that soon, but Russia be- 
gins to abate somewhat her arrogance, 
seeing how firm the purpose of Japan and 
how little frightened at the prospect of 
hostilities on a colossal scale. It is the 
Bear against the Hornet. And the Bear 
does well to pause before trying to hit 
the Hornet with his ugly paw. If he 
goes too far there will be a cloud of hor- 
nets, and there may-be a howling bear 
before the fight is over. A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, writing to 
that paper from New Holland, Lancaster 
county, a few days since, says: 

Kindly allow one who from his boyhood 
has been an admirer ot' the Public Ledger to 
express his emphatic dissent from the views 
voiced by your editorial of January 6, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Chances of War.’’ I have just 
returned from Japan, where I have been a 
missionary for eight years. This experi- 








ence has made me painfully aware of cer-: 


tain weaknesses of the Japanese, but polit- 
ical incapacity is not one of them. It is 
my impression that America does not begin 
to understand the latent political power of 


that people. 
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It is very misleading to state that this is 
a case of ‘‘a little nation trying to bait a 
big one to battle.’’ Too much is being 
made of the ‘‘littleness’’ of Japan. Wherein 
does this littleness consist? Ifin area, then 
Prussia is little. If in population, then 
France is little. If in wealth, then it must 
be acknowledged that Japan is little. But 
is Russia, with her poor economic condi- 
tions and her tremendous load of debt, in 
much better state? It is a very great mis- 
take to dwell on the littleness of a nation of 
50,000,000 people that rises as one man to 
resist being choked to death, that can put 
into the field over 500,000 soldiers and that 
can keep them there for two years without 
aid from abroad. A people numbering only 
a few hundred thousands came very near 
driving the British out of South Africa. It 
must be remembered that the Japanese do 
not think of carrying the war to St. Peters- 
burg. They aim only to break the military 
power of Russia in East Asia, attacking her 
at her weakest point, the one most distant 
from her base. 

As a colonizing power Russia is unques- 
tionably superior to Japan, and her policy 
in the Far East should be one of peaceful 
development. Nor is Japan disposed to deny 
her the openings necessary to the proper 
development of Siberia. But Russia, by her 
arrogant, contemptuous and perfidious atti- 
tude toward Japan during the last eight 

ears, has invited a military conflict, and if 

er long-cherished schemes in that part of 
the world come to ruin thereby she has only 
herself to blame. 

I have spoken with many Japanese in 
their own country about this affair, and 
have been deeply impressed by the quiet, 
manly spirit in which their determination 
to stand for their national rights is ex- 

ressed. A Japanese clergyman, who has 
Coen my guest during the past week, barely 
glanced at the dispatches in the newspapers 
concerning the impending war, and dis- 
missed the whole subject with the calm 
remark: ‘‘Our government knows what it 
is about; it knows exactly the real condi- 
tion of the Russian forces in the Far East.’’ 
This attitude of confidence I believe to be 
characteristic of the Japanese people as a 
whole. I do not profess to have any inside 
knowledge of the doings of the diplomats, 
but that St. Petersburg has been ‘‘ gentle, 
conciliatory and even generous,’’ while To- 
kio has been ‘‘violent,’’ I cannot believe. 
If Japan had not been eminently ‘‘ gentle, 
conciliatory and generous,’’ she would have 
gone to war before the Russians’ prepara- 
tions were so complete. 

You are inclined to the opinion that there 
is ‘‘simply no chance for cng victory.”’ 
It must be remembered that Russia has 
many irons in the fire, while Japan has but 
one. The Japanese navy has been built for 
the particular work now before it, not for 
fighting at the other end of the world. If it 
is true that ‘‘at sea Russian fleets would 
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preponderate over Japanese in overwhelm- 
ing proportions,’’ a great many people are 
grievously misinformed. Further, for years 
the Japanese army has been experimenting 
with marching in blizzards and in other 
ways preparing for winter campaigns in 
Manchuria. Japanese soldiery need no com- 
plicated commissariat, and an actual test on 
the way to Pekin has shown that they excel 
the Russians in mobility and celerity. Un- 
less Japan is very unfortunate in the first 
naval conflicts your forecast is likely to 

rove mistaken. No matter what resources 

t. Petersburg may have, there is a limit to 








the strain that can be put on a single rail- 
road many thousand miles long. 

With the prestige of a successful resist- 
ance to Russia, Japan would preside over 
the reorganization of China. That done, 
Russia might be kept out of the Far East 
indefinitely. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
the cause of Japan is the cause of European 
civilization. Politically, Japan is nearer 
our ideals than is Russia. If patriotism 
(with international honor) and high ideals 
count for anything in estimating the ‘‘re- 
— ” of anation, Japan is anything but 
ittle. 


iin 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ? | 

HARRISBURG, February, 1903. § 

THE examinations at the State Normal 

Schools will be held this year as follows, be- 
ginning at 9 a. m. 


West Chester, Tuesday, June 7th. 
Mansfield, Tuesday, June 7th. 
Slippery Rock, Monday, June13th. 
Edinboro, Monday, June 13th. 
Kutztown, Wednesday, June 15th. 


E. Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 15th. 


California, Wednesday, June 15th. 
Bloomsburg, Monday, June 2oth. 
Shippensburg, Monday, June 2oth. 
Lock Haven, Monday, June 2oth. 
Millersville, Wednesday, June 22d. 
Indiana, Wednesday, June 22d. 
Clarion, Wednesday, June 22d. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 








THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates: 

1024. Harry K. Casler, Warren, Warren 
county, Cornell University, B. S., issued 
July 16, 1903. 

1025. A. W. Leech, New Sheffield, Beaver 
county, Geneva College, A. B., issued July 
16, 1903. 

1026. Wm. David Zerby, Bellefonte, Cen- 
tre county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
issued July 16, 1903. 

1027. J. E. Wagner, State College, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania State College, B. S., 
issued July 27, 1903. 

1028. Sylvester C. Humes, Union City, 
Erie county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
issued July 27. 1903. 

1029. Herbert J. McCreary, Erie, Erie 
county, University of Michigan, B. S., 
issued August 3, 1903. 

1030. Ernest L. Taylor, Springfield, Ohio, 
Bucknell University, B. S., issued August 
3, 1903. ; E 

1031. Wildy Victor Singer, Lancaster, 





Lancaster county, Franklin and Marshall 
College, A. B., issued August 10, 1903. 





1032. Edward T. Evans, Allegheny, Alle- 
gheny county, Yale College, A. B., issued 
August 10, 1903. 

1033. Anna M. Arbuckle, New Castle, 
Lawrence county, Grove City College, B.S., 
issued August 10, 1903. 

1034. William Krichbaum, Minersville, 
Schuylkill county, Franklin and Marshall 
College, A. B., issued August 17, 1903. 

1035. Charlotte I. Davison, Chambers- 
burg, Franklin county, Wilson College, 
A. B., issued August 27, 1903. 

1036. Josephine Hull, Tidioute, Warren 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
August 17, 1903. 

1037. Harvey E. Stabler, Williamsport, 
Lycoming county, Bucknell University, 
A. B., issued August 27, 1903. 

1038. John Lyons, Shippingport, Beaver 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
August 27, 1903. 

1039. Olla R. Ayres, Waynesburg, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, A. B., issued 
August 31, 1903. 

1040. Wm. J. Snyder, West Middlesex, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued August 31, 1903. 

1041. Chas. M. McNaughton, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued August 31, 1903. 

1042. Charles Grove Haines, Bigmount, 
York county, Ursinus College, A. B., issued 
September 3, 1903. 

1043. Roscoe Bowman, Linesville, Craw- 
ford county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
September 14, 1903. 

1044. Robt. Justin Hull, Lisburn, Cum- 
berland county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., 
issued September 14, 1903. 

1045. Mary C. Conner, Altoona, Blair 
county, Woman’s College (Md.), A. B., 
issued September 14, 1903. 

1046. Thos. V. Miller, Schaefferstown, 


‘Lebanon county, Tufts College, A. B., 


issued September 14, 1903. 

1047. Irving F. Stetler, Sayre, Bradford 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
September 14, 1903. 

1048. Geo. B. Strait, Towanda, Bradford 
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county, Syracuse University, B. S., issued 
September 21, 1903. 

1049. Bertha W. MacVay, Wilkinsburg, 
Allegheny county, Ohio University, Ph. B., 
issued September 21, 1903. 

1050. Alice M. Alcorn, Meyersdale, Som- 
erset county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
issued September 29, 1903. 

1051. Margaret E. Dickey, Oil City, Ve- 
nango county, Grove City College, B. S., 
issued October 13, 1903. 

1052. Edward S. faylor, Duncannon, 
Perry county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued October 13, 1903. 

1053. Albert M. Witwer, Dauphin, Dau- 
phin county, Dickinson College, A. B., 
issued November 4, 1903. 

1054. Emory D. Bream, Chambersburg, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania College, 
A. B., issued November 16, 1903. 

1055. Herbert H. Foster, Smethport, Mc- 
Kean county, Cornell University, Ph. B., 
issued November 16, 1903. 

1056. Hugh Elmer Stewart, Butler; Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 


January 5, 1904. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ADAms—Supt. Roth: It is our sad duty to 
report the sudden death of Benjamin B. 
Hardy, of Bendersville, which occurred at 
his home, December 23, 1903. In his death 
the school board, of which he was a member 
for a number of years, lost an active director. 
He was a friend of the cause of education, 
and was much interested in the schools of 
his district. A very interesting district in- 
stitute was held at Littlestown, December 
I1 and 12, 1903. Many timely topics were 
discussed by teachers and directors. A suc- 
cessful feature of the meeting was a lecture 
delivered on ‘‘My Boy and I,’’ by Rev. 
C. P. Bastian, of Littlestown. Grape Vine 
school house, Butler township, was recently 
destroyed by fire. Some of our teachers 
have already set on foot plans to establish 
libraries in their schools. Teachers are 
showing an earnestness in their work which 
is most gratifying. In many districts local 
institutes and educational meetings are held 
regularly. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: The directors’ 
convention was held December 3d, with 
about 115 directors present. A number of 
topics were discussed, and the meeting was 
one of great interest to all concerned. The 
annual institute was held December 21-25. 
It was in every respect a success. The in- 
structors were Dr. Lincoln Hulley, Dr. John 
B. Stewart, Prof. Preston W. Search, Mrs. 
E. Norine Law, and Prof. E. R. Mason. 
The evening course was as follows: ‘‘ Music 
in the Fatherland,’ Prof. Search; ‘‘ The 
Fiddle and the Bow,’’ Ex Gov. Bob Taylor; 
the ‘‘Roney’s Boys”’ concert, and '‘ Grow- 
ing Up and Growing Old,”’ by Levin Irving 
Hardy. Miss Elma Blyholder, a young 
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teacher of Gilpin township, died during the 
month, of meningitis, and Hon. James B. 
Neale, ex-judge, who on December 22d had 
istendused Gov. Taylor in a very pleasing 
address, nine days later died of heart failure. 
Judge Neale was always interested in our 
annual institute, and always lent a helping 
hand and gave an encouraging word to 
make it asuccess. At the last three insti- 
tutes he made short addresses. He will be 
greatly missed. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The county in- 
stitute, held at Bedford the third week in 
December, was the largest and in some re- 
spects the best ever held in the county. 
The enrollment was 331 out of a total of 337. 
The singing of the teachers, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Jerry March, of Philadelphia, 
was one of the especially strong features of 
the institute. For practical value the work 
done by the able corps of day instructors 
has never been surpassed in this county. 
These instructors were Dr. Geo. W. Hull, 
Millersville; Dr. A. A. Wright, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Supt. J. M. Coughlin, and Prof. P. 
M. Pearson, of Swarthmore. The first di- 
rectors’ convention to meetin this county 
under the new law will be held March 2-3. 
Among the speakers at this meeting will be 
Supt. J. M. Coughlin and Hon. Fred Ikeler. 
The schools thus far visited are doing good 
work. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Since my last report 
David B. Brunner, the oldest of our ex- 
county superintendents, died at the age of 
sixty-eight years. He was elected county 
superintendent in 1869, and served two 
terms. In 1888 he was elected to Congress 
from this district, and served two terms. 
He was a graduate of Dickinson College. 
For upwards of half a century he was asso- 
ciated with the school life of Berks, and the 
persons who profited by his work during 
that period number thousands. He was the 
author of a book entitled ‘‘ The Indians of 
Berks County.’’ This was recognized as 
the most complete and authentic history of 
these people who had occupied portions of 
the county. The necessary information was 
secured by much painstaking research, un- 
tiring investigation and hard labor. He 
was also a thorough mineralogist, and pre- 
pared a catalogue of the names of the min- 
erals of the county. In his dealings with 
his fellowmen Mr. Brunner was always 
straightforward and candid; as a man, plain, 
blunt and honest; as a teacher, earnest, kind 
and beloved by his pupils; as a student, 
close and observing; as a father, loving and 
indulgent, and as a friend, true and sincere. 
His life was an example of unselfishness 
and purity of purpose, such as every teacher 
can safely hold up to his pupils for emu- 
lation. 

BLAIR—Supt. Davis: The two principal 
educational events in this county were the 
teachers’ institute and the meeting of the 
school directors’ association. Both of these 
meetings were held in the court house at 
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Hollidaysburg. The institute was held 
November 30-December 4. The instructors 
were Hon. Henry Houck, S. D. Fess and 
F. H. Green. The music director was T. L. 
Gibson. The evening entertainments were 
lectures by Prof. F. H. Green, Capt. Rich- 
mond P. Hobson, Spillman Riggs and Prot. 
S. D. Fess. The Taylor Sisters, of St. Ste- 
phens, New Brunswick, Canada, as well as 
considerable local talent, entertained the 
people both at day and night sessions with 
vocal and instrumental music. The ma- 
jority of the people attending this institute 
pronounced it a success, and the teachers 
seemed to get both instruction and inspi- 
ration from it. All the teachers in the 
county except three were in attendance. 
Two of these were away on account of sick- 
ness. Four of the Tyrone teachers were 
absent, three of them on account of sick- 
ness. A series of district institutes was ar- 
ranged for at this meeting. A report from 
them will — later. The Blair county 
association of school directors held its first 
meeting under the new law December 30-31. 
Ninety-three directors of the one hundred 
and fifty-six in the county were in attend- 
ance. The questions discussed were the 
most pressing needs of our schools, the 
requirements, benefits and needs of a town- 
ship high school, a uniform course of study 
for the rural schools of Blair county, what 
should be considered in the selection of 
teachers, and the purchase and care of 
school apparatus and supplies. Supts. Sam- 
uel Hamilton, of Alleghany county, and 
J. M. Berkey, of Johnstown, were present 
and assisted in the discussions. The di- 
rectors were well pleased with both men. 
Prof. A. M. Hammers, of Indiana, lectured 
on the night of December 30 on the subject, 
‘*Sunny Italy, from Venice to Vesuvius.’’ 
Both the subject-matter and the slides used 
in the illustrations were well chosen. Our 
people were well pleased with the lec- 
ture. At this meeting delegates were chosen 
to attend the State Directors’ Association, 
and a committee was appointed to draft a 
graded course of study for the rural schools 
of Blair county. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: Local institutes 
were held in West Taylor and Susquehanna 
townships during the month. Similar meet- 
ings were also held at Patton and Salix. 
These meetings were well attended, and 
their influence is wholesome. Questions 
pertaining to education were discussed, as 
well as those pertaining to the farm. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan: Two events of spe- 
cial importance occurred during the month, 
the annual county institute and the dedica- 
tion of the new school building at Bowmans- 
town. ‘The institute was held in the week 
beginning November 30. The corps of in- 
structors was an able one, and included the 
following: Alexander Forbes, Mount Holly, 
N. J.; Sarah B. Barber, Washington, D. C.; 
F. D. Churchill, Burnt Prairie, I1l.; Wesley 
E. Woodruff, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; A. C. Roth- 
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ermel, Kutztown; John E. Sandt, East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School, and Geo. 
C. Young, conductor of music, Kutztown 
State Normal School. On Thursday, ‘‘ Di- 
rectors’ Day,’’ there was a large attendance 
of directors. The attendance of the general 
public was from 300 to 400 at the afternoon 
sessions, showing how much the annual 
institute is esteemed by the people of this 
vicinity. At Bowmanstown, Lower Towa- 
mensing township, a fine four-room build- 
ing, built of brick, well lighted, heated by 
steam, and furnished with new modern fur- 
niture, was dedicated on Saturday evening, 
December sth. The chairman of the meet- 
ing was Mr. Thos. J. Snyder, president of 
the school board, to whom is due a large 
share of credit for its erection and equip- 
ment. Addresses were made by Mr. Snyder, 
chairman; Mr. E. O. Nothstein, of the Car- 
bon county bar; Rev. Maurice Bowman and 
the county superintendent. This is the fin- 
est township school building in the county. 
CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: The educational 
event of the month was the teachers’ insti- 
tute. For the first time it convened in Phil- 
ipsburg. The interest manifested by all 
gave proof of the wisdom displayed by the 
teachers when they so loudly asked to meet 
in Philipsburg. All the day sessions but 
two were held in the high school room. 
The day instructors were Drs. F. B. Pearson, 
F. P. McMurry, Miss Maud Willis and 
Supt. Chas. Lose. Prof. P. H. Meyer had 
charge of the music. The evening attrac- 
tions were A. W. Hawkes, Carolina Jubilee 
Singers; and Dr. Robert S. McArthur. 
These entertainments were most liberally 
patronized. The citizens entertained us 
most royally, and the sentiment among the 
teachers is very strong to meet there again 
one year hence. The compulsory law is 
being enforced in some districts. Local in- 
stitutes are organized in the various dis- 
tricts, and we look for good results. 
CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: The count 
institute was held this month. The enroll- 
ment was the largest in the history of the 
county. The opera house was packed at 
every session, day and evening. The in- 
structors were good and the spirit of the 
teachers enthusiastic. The directors held a 
very interesting and animated meeting of 
their association on Wednesday of the insti- 
tute week; the attendance was excellent. 
CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: Our annual 
institute was held at Lock Haven December 
21-25. The largest number of teachers ever 
assembled in a Clinton county institute 
spent the week with special interest in the 
instruction given. The meeting was pro- 
nounced the best in the history of the county. 
CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: The county 
institute was held November 30-December 4. 
Our instructors were Drs. Preston W. Search, 
Geo. P. Bible, A. B. Van Ormer, Jos. F. Bar- 
ton, Geo. E. Reed, C. C. Boyer, Prof. M. F. 
Cass, and Mr. J. H. McFarland. The in- 
structors were able, enthusiastic men, and 
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made it one of the best institutes. The 
directors’ session was addressed by Prof. 
Cass and Dr. Van Ormer, and was a very 
interesting meeting. The schools visited 
during the month are doing excellent work, 
many showing a marked improvement over 
last year. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: Our schools 
are, as a rule, in good working order. Guil- 
ford township held an institute, which was 
attended with enthusiasm and interest by 
teachers and patrons. 

FuLron—Supt. Barton: Our county insti- 
tute was held during the week of December 
7. All our teachers. but one were present at 
all sessions. The attendance was larger 
than at any previous institute. We are 
much indebted to State Supt. Schaeffer for 
valuable assistance in making our institute 
a success. 

HuNTINGDON— Supt. Dell: During the 
month I visited the county institutes of 
Blair and Bedford; both were very good. 
Local institutes were held at McAlevy’s 
Fort, Three Springs and Richvale. We 
found great enthusiasm at Richvale. The 
teachers were all present, and the citizens 
turned out so well that we had a ‘‘ packed 
church.’’ A good audience was present at 
each of the other places. January prom- 
ises to be a banner month in institute work 
here. 

INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: Our county in- 
stitute was a success; 313 teachers present 
and 10 absent. Our instructors were Hon. 
Henry Houck, Drs. A. E. Winship, W. U. 
Ferris, J. M. Blose, and Profs. F. H. Green 
and P. M. Pearson. On Thursday afternoon 
Hon. J. P. Elkin was introduced, and after 
a few cheery words of advice to the teachers 
he proceeded, as the representative of the 
school teachers of Pennsylvania and Indiana 
county, to make the presentation speech to 
Hon. Henry Houck in the gift of a thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose of sending Mr. 
Houck to the International Sunday-school 
Convention at Jerusalem. This was a very 
pleasant surprise to our dear friend. The 
one hundred dollars presented by the teach- 
ers and superintendent of Indiana county 
show in a small degree the esteem and 
honor in which they hold the Hon. Henry 
Houck. We were cheered by the presence 
of Supt. J. S. Carroll, of Fayette county. 
His pleasant talk to the teachers and his 
words of encouragement for their work were 
very grateful and helpful. Wetrust that ke 
will visit us again. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: In compliance with 
the new law a directors’ convention was 
held in Allentown, December 26. Eighty- 
two directors were present, and a very in- 
teresting programme was covered. It was 
the general sense of the meeting, however, 
that it would have been much better if the 
original intent of the law had been allowed 
to stand, relative to the allowance of $2 a 
day and mileage for attending the conven- 
tion. A much larger attendance would have 
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been secured, and the work would have been 
more far-reaching in consequence. 

LycominG—Supt. Milnor: On December 
5th a local institute was held at Vallamont, 
in Loyalsock township. During the week 
of December 14 the county institute was 
held at Muncy. Instruction in psychology, 
child study, methods, history and school 
management was given by Prof. Earl 
Barnes, Dr. Chas. Gray Shaw, Prof. J. Geo. 
Becht, Hon. Emerson Collins and Prof. C. 
M. Parker. Hon. John Q. Stewart made an 
inspiring address to directors and teachers. 
Nearly 100 directors attended the conven- 
tion. Resolutions were passed concerning 
more liberal expenditure of school funds, 
township high schools, school libraries, 
raising the standard of teachers’ scholar- 
ship, approval of new salary law, enforce- 
ment of compulsory law, and amending new 
convention law. 

MonTouR—Supt. Derr: We are holding 
meetings at different points in the county, 
from three to four weeks apart. In the 
meetings thus far we have taken up the 
subject of reading, with the hope of encour- 
aging a healthful teaching of the same. 
We are very much pleased with the support 
of teachers, directors and patrons. he 
meetings are held in the evening. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: The at- 
tendance is very poor in the western part of 
the county, and quite a number of the 
schools have had to be closed on account 
of small-pox, which has become epidemic 
there. At present the outlook is for a poor 
school year in this county. I have not vis- 
ited any of the districts where there are 
cases of small-pox. 

PIKE—Supt. Westbrook: All the schools 
in the county have been visited once and a 
few twice. Some that did poor work last 
year have a change of teachers this year, 
and are doing very well. The character of 
the work as a whole, the manifestations of 
professional interest, and the preparations 
already being made by some of our teachers 
to attend a normal school during the spring 
term bespeak a prosperous year. Our first 
annual convention of the school directors’ 
association was held at Milford, December 
7-8. Thirty directors were present, and all 
expressed the opinion that these meetings 
will be productive of much good in the 
administration of school affairs. The con- 
vention was addressed by Supt. D. L. 
Hower, of Wayne county; J. H. Van Etten, 
Esq., and District Attorney Geo. R. Bull, 
Esq. The evening session was taken up by 
Prof. J. M. Dolph, superintendent of the 
schools of Port Jervis, N. Y., in an illus- 
trated stereopticon lecture on ‘‘ The Philip- 

ine Islands.’’ Much interest was mani- 
ested in the discussions of ‘‘ Duties of 
School Directors,’’ ‘‘Compulsory Attend- 
ance,’’ ‘‘A Uniform Course of Graded 
Study,’’ ‘‘ Centralization,’’ ‘‘ Teachers’ Sala- 
ries,’’ and ‘‘Some Demands of our Schools.”’ 
By resolution of the convention the super- 
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intendents were directed to present a course 
of study to the several boards for adoption. 
A local institute was held at Lackawaxen, 
December 12. The attendance of teachers 
and patrons was good. Several excellent 
papers were read and discussions were freely 
engaged in, showing that the teachers are 
pursuing the course of professional reading 
with advantage to themselves and profit to 
their schools. 

PoTrER— Supt. Kilbourn: A new two- 
room building has been erected at Gold, in 
Ulysses township, and will be ready for use 
after the holiday vacation. A very small 
school, three miles distant, is to be discon- 
tinued and the pupils conveyed to the new 
building at Gold. Thus are we gradually 
working toward centralization. Other new 
buildings now in use are at Colesburg, in 
Alleghany township; East Fork district, Eu- 
lalia township, and Austin borough. The 
last mentioned is a four-room building, 
making thirteen school-rooms for that bor- 
ough. Our local institute work is going 
forward with the usual interest, five of these 
meetings having been held already in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. The Austin high 
school gave a public entertainment this 
month, by which they raised over $50 for 
the benefit of the school library. 

ScHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: The teachers’ 
institute this year was the largest ever held 
in this county. The day instructors were 
Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, M. G. Brumbaugh, 
S. D. Fess, Geo. E. Little, A. C. Rothermel, 
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March. The evening lectures, etc., were 
given by Ramon Reyes Lola, Rogers Grilley 
Company, the Ovide Music Concert Com- 
pany, and the Banda Rossa of Italy. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The schools in 
Salisbury borough, some in Summit and 
some in Elk Lick had to be closed on ac- 
count of small-pox. The school boards are 
to be commended for their prompt and 
effective work against the spread of the dis- 
ease. The schools are again open, and no 
fear exists that it will again break out dur- 
ing the term. About all our districts are 
holding local institutes, which are well at- 
tended not only by teachers, but also by 
directors. Great interest in them is also 
shown by the public. 

SNYDER--Supt. Walborn: The teachers’ 
institute was held at Middleburg, November 
30 to December 4. All the teachers but one 
were present, and the one absent was sick. 
The institute is the educational event of 
the year in our county. All the sessions 
were well attended by both teachers and 

atrons. At some of the sessions the court 

ouse was much too small to accommodate 
the throngs who were anxious to partici- 
pate in the educational feast. During the 
month I attended the institutes of North- 
umberland and Clinton counties. Since my 
last report I have visited twenty schools, 
and found them all doing good work. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Our schools 
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were never in a better condition. Patrons 
and teachers are working together with a 
common purpose. The new building on the 
Indian lands is completed and school opened 
therein. The Indians are well pleased with 
the situation. A successful institute was 
held at Tidioute. 

WaAyYNE—Supt. Hower: Excellent district 
institutes were held at Starruca and Pleas- 
ant Mount. Principal E. L. Kemp and 
Prof. Pease, of Uniondale, assisted at the 
latter place. Many of the schools were hin- 
dered from doing good work by the preva- 
lence of a mild form of small-pox in several 
districts. A school house in Preston town- 
ship burned down on the night of December 
15. The educational work as a whole is 
better than ever before. Most of the teach- 
ers are doing good work; several failures 
are noted. I sent uniform examination 
papers to all the rural schools as a mid-year 
test, and the results revealed some effective 
work on the part of some teachers, while in 
some schools but little was accomplished. 
I attended the first Pike county directors’ 
convention at Milford, and enjoyed the 
occasion. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: Attend- 
ance is still being interfered with by the 
continuance of the whooping-cough epi- 
demic and an occasional case of diphtheria. 
The compulsory attendance law is being 
well enforced, and also the new law relative 
to fumigation. During December eighty- 
eight reference books, chosen with special 
regard to the subjects studied, were added 
to the high school library. A supply of 
material for the class in zodlogy was ob- 
tained from the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Wood’s Hall, Massachusets. 

BuTLER— Supt. Gibson: Owing to the 
fever epidemic the schools were closed during 
the entire month of December. They re- 
opened on January 4, with an attendance ot 
1,442 out of an enrollment of 2,400. We ex- 
pect our attendance to increase to 1,800 or 
1,900 within a short time. There is small 
prospect of good attendance for two months 
to come. County Superintendent Howard 
I. Painter lies very low with the fever. On 
his account, and for other good reasons, the 
teachers’ county institute has been post- 
poned to the week of February 8-12. This 
will cause another break in our school ses- 
sion at a time when it will be vexatious, 
but no other arrangement seems possible 
under existing conditions. Ten of our 
sixty-six teachers are among the fever- 
stricken. There is great encouragement to 
believe that they will all recover. How 
many school children have contracted the 
disease is not definitely known. A very 
conservative estimate, Remanen, fixes the 
number during the entire period of the epi- 
demic at 300; of these ten have died. 
Brighter days will no doubt soon come. In 
the meantime it will be necessary for us to 
be satisfied with sub-normal results in our 
school work for the year. 








